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Painted by CHARLES EMILE Jacque 
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EDITORIAL 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 
By Joun Everarp Dr MryYEr 


OLONEL LINDBERGH, in an interview given in Atlanta, said, ‘“Char- 
( acter is what this country of ours needs. I wish you could have been up 

with me on this tour of nearly three months. I have seen every large city 
in the country—seen it from the air. I have looked at great factories and great 
buildings and great churches and great rivers and great forests on this trip. It is 
wonderful, and I love it; but more than the houses and railroads and rivers and 
trees are the people—the boys and the girls. I saw them here this afternoon. 
I saw the youngsters all along the way, the boys on top of the little stores and the 
girls on top of the cars and the little bits of ones in the arms of their mothers. 
And they are the ones. They will determine whether our big stores and factories 
and railroads and ships are worth anything. And it will depend on how much 
character these boys and girls have.” 


In speaking of his plane he says, “She has character, and I often think that 
I must be as true as that motor.” 


In our educational systems we must not forget that the one great lesson to 
be taught is how to live. It is infinitely more important than any subject we may 
have in our curriculum. A man may be a marked success in life with little or no 
knowledge of the classics; he may be of great value as a citizen and yet be ignorant 
of higher mathematics and sciences; but he cannot be a success, whatever his 
intellectual equipment, without character. He may be a genius in many kinds of 


education and yet, if he lacks those qualities that make honesty and sincerity, 
the world has no use for him. 


As Lindbergh says, the future of our civilization depends on the moral fibre 
of the citizens of tomorrow. The boys and girls of today are unquestionably 
superior in a great many ways to those of past generations. If we do not believe 
that, we shall have difficulty in defending our educational systems and our modern 
civilization. These boys and girls come to us with fine instincts; and our job is 
to build upon that foundation. 


Scholastic pressure is becoming greater each year. The colleges are demand- 
ing more, and for that reason the pressure is becoming greater down the line, 
even upon the kindergartens and first grades. ‘That pressure hasa tendency tocrowd 
out all activities other than those necessary to prepare for the grade that follows. 
As teachers, we must combat this tendency and realize that the mere teaching 
of subjects may prove harmful, unless the building of character goes along with 
it. The more knowledge an unscrupulous man acquires, the greater possibilities 
for evil. Science is placing before us tremendous possibilities for good or evil, 
and the net result to society depends on the character of the individual. The 
foundation is laid in the early years, and for that reason the primary grades are 
of vital importance to the proper equipment of future generations. 
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The Tuft of Wool 


(In Sussex in Lambing-Time) 


By M. Hewirr 


Over the Downs in lambing-time 
The bells of a Sunday eall; 

Whether or no, I must bide from church 
With my ewes, and the lambs, and all. 


Fine folk passing shake their heads, 
Good folks’ kind hearts grieve; 
I’d like to be doing my bit of praise 

If my ewes would give me leave. 


But He that took on Him shepherds’ job 
Still walks with my flock and me; 

Any Sunday at lambing-time 
I can say my prayers at His knee. 


When my time comes, fold in my hand 


aa A tuft of wool from my sheep; 
i (Bury me where the Downs shall watch, 
AY Motherlike, o’er my sleep.) 
So, when I come to the Gate of Heaven, 
Lope Peter will not refuse 
EDs To let me in, though I stopped from church 


Because of my lambing ewes. 


—Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 
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The Playground in 
Saving Child Life 


A SYMPOSIUM 


By Cuester H. Smita, Evi D. AnToniu, Stpney A. TELLER, ROLLIN FarrBAnks, 


CaRL E. 


iN one year automobiles killed twenty-three 

‘| thousand persons in the United States, six 

| thousand of these being boys and girls 

4 under fifteen years of age. Fires, drown- 

$33} ing and other accidents exacted a toll of 

thirteen thousand children. Nearly twenty thou- 

sand younglings who looked forward with eager 

anticipation to their vacation did not return to 

their schools in the fall! What shall the Ameri- 

can community do toremedy this appallingly high, 
preventable death rate in childhood? 

The Committee on Pedestrian Traffic of the 

National Highway ‘Traffic Association makes 


this statement in connection with those inter- 
sections in districts not subject to local traffic 
control: 

“The committee feels that this phase of the 


problem can better be handled by educational 
than by regulatory methods. It recommends: 

(a) The further extension and improvement of 
playground systems so that they be made suffi- 
ciently accessible and attractive to cause children 
to play in them rather than on the street. 

There should be at 
least a playground at 
every school. 

(b) The extension 
of safety instruction in 
the public, private and 
parochial schools and 
young citizenship or- 
ganizations, such as 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.M.H.A., 
and other clubs, with 
particular emphasis on 
the street traffic hazard. 
A further effort should 
be made cause 
this instruction to carry 
over into the home.” 

It is encouraging to 
know that these sugges- 
tions are being acted 
upon. We turn with 
relief from the death toll 


Buck, G. 


AMONG THE NINE HUNDRED COSTUMES AVAILABLE IN 
ONE COMMUNITY FOR PLAYGROUND ‘‘DRESSING UP”’ 


Courtesy, Playground Community Service, Pasadena 


W. Moore 


in Jimmie’s classroom next September to his shouts 
of holiday joy. He heads the Gigantic Kids-O-Play 
Circus parade that swings, blares and clatters down 
Main street, cleared of dangerous traffic for this 
playground pageant. 

‘Hold your horses, the elephants are coming!” 
yells Jimmie. Led by a brass band the Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, circus parade takes its triumphant way 
into the safety campaign American playgrounds 
are launching. Elephants, horses, giraffes, lions, 
tigers, look out of the cages that rumble along to 
the accompanying music and excited shouts of the 
onlookers. 

“Second to None,’ ‘Barnum and _ Bailey’s 
Only Rival” and “Greatest Show on Earth” read 
the banners and signs advertising the circus which 
the children, one thousand strong, stage in their 
city park. A real three-ring circus with all the 
stunts and acts imaginable; a crowd estimated at 
ten thousand applauding delightedly as the ani- 
mals perform, the acrobats and clowns achieve the 
impossible, and the “‘death defying” star enters 
the cage of the roaring lion. True, one of the ele- 
phants loses his hind 
quarters as one of the 
boys inside falls, but 
that is part of the fun. 
Mr. Chester H. Smith, 
director Kenosha’s De- 
partment of Public 
Recreation, says: ‘‘Our 
circus was a playground 
undertaking entirely, 
2»ach of the seven play- 
grounds in the city tak- 
ing over the planning, 
organization and train- 
ing of a separate part 
of the entire project. 
In addition to the 
make-believe animals, 
there were several acts 
includingour harmonica 
band, acrobats, living 
statues and story book 
dolls.”” We may leave 
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Jimmie safe all summer in the care of this | 
community that believes in the importance 
of safeguarding its children through munici- 
pally supported recreation, as we survey 
present developments in the American play- 
grounds movement. 

Without leaving the state we find the 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, playground children 
happy in their story festival. An account 
of this vacation story-telling comes to us 
from Eli D. Antoniu, Director of Public 
Recreation. 

“For the first two or three weeks just 
everyday story-telling was used in order to 
furnish an opportunity for the ‘story lady’ 
to get acquainted, discover what type of 
story the majority of children preferred and 
familiarize the children with authors they 
should know. It was soon discovered that 
fairy stories headed the list of favorites. 
The tales by Andersen proved great favor- 
ites. ‘The Arabian Nights’ provided the 
thrills of adventure that the boys liked. 

‘‘Kipling’s stories were second on the list. PASADENA. 
Such tales as‘ How the Whale Got HisThroat,’ Courtesy, Playground Community Service, Pasadena 
‘The Elephant’s Child,’ ‘How the Camel Got 


His Hump,’ furnished the humorous side of aday’s_ of various ages congregate. Boys, of course, are 
story program. The likeable quality of Kipling especially held by stories of adventure; tales of 
is that he amuses people of all ages, a trait that is King Arthur’s knights, Robin Hood stories, 
especially helpful in a playground where children Stanleys’ adventures in Africa, ‘Treasure Island’; 
all these will hold the boy’s attention 
and keep him one of the group about 
the story-teller. 


“After a contact has been estab- Detr¢ 
lished between story-teller and audi- $6) | 
ence, variety can be injected into the veo 
program. Dramatization of the ton 
stories told is one means of gaining pene 
this end. After the story has been to | 
told, the children are asked to re- ( 
tell it to enable them to fix it in their ak 
minds. After this re-telling, charac- re 
ters are chosen and the play-acting mits 
begins. Nomemorizationis required. fas 
The children should be urged to make the 
up their own parts, talk as they would tn 
were they in a circumstance similar tol 
to that of the character in the story. pas 
Even the shyest child will often forget tol 


his self-consciousness and enter into 
the ‘show.’ ilh 
‘Another phase of this plan is the 


we 
continued story. The story-teller for 
begins telling a long story; in this th 

‘ 
case “Treasure Island’ was used. It et 
was divided into instalments, each de 

PITTSBURGH BACK. ending at a most fascinating part of 

- RANSFORMED THROUGH + 
VACATION CHILD EFFORTS the narrative. This breaking up of 


Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. a story enlists the child S interest 
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in back-yard beautifying in our vaca- 
tion efforts to keep children safe from 
traffic dangers. Sidney A. Teller, 
resident director of the Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement, Pittsburgh, de- 
scribes this neighborhood plan: 
“Since 1920 we have conducted a 
‘Better Neighborhood Contest’ among 
the many school children in the thir- 
teen public grade schools in the Settle- 
ment district. It is a community 
effort to get the school child to bring 
a garden message to his home, and 
with the assistance of his older 
brothers, sisters and his parents, con- 
vert part or all of the back yard, alley- 
way, roof, window sill, fence, or fire 
escape, into a spot of beauty with 
something that grows. The general 
neighborhood of the Settlement is one 
of the poorer districts of Pittsburgh, 
congested, neglected. Some twenty 
or more nationalities, all Americans in 
the making, constitute the population. 
Housing conditions are bad, and there 
are practically no green spots in the 
district. In order to encourage every 


yar child to plant something, and carry 
« ona garden during the summer, prizes 
q’. are awarded each year, not only for 
thd accomplishment, but for effort and 
difficulties overcome. 

‘ DETROIT’S MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE LAYS A THRESHOLD TO “It is very encouraging to find how 
oe culaeaiiad. VACATION HEALTH many flowers and well-grown, well- 
cared-for vegetables the children have 
a ol to such an extent that he will be anxious to come been able to raise against the odds of little soil, 

i. back to the playground the next day to hear the poor soil, cats, dogs, mischievous and envious 
Ua termination of the adventure, or if he is unable for neighbors, fumes from the mills, little sunshine. 
“a some reason to hear the story completed, he is apt There are many stories that could be told of 

“ to get the book for himself and read it. 
ake “One of the most successful means 
of stimulating the children’s imagina- 
rl tions is to have them originate stories 
st to tell. In order to set the child’s”’ 
a fancy to work, pictures about which 
1 id they were to weave a story were shown 
“il to them. First, the children merely 
ee told a story as it came to mind from 
ed» seeing the picture. Later, they were 
rget told to take a picture home and write 

into an original story using it as an 
it illustration. These written stories 
‘ il were useful as a means of publicity 
"ie for the playground since the best of 


It them were printed in the daily paper 
and a small prize was given for the 
deserving ones.”’ 


PiTTsBURGH Offers an object lesson 


BETTER THAN TRAFFIC HAZARDS OF CITY STREETS 


Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the great interest the children take in their gardens 
and of the effort they put forth during summer 
months when they are out of school. One little 
boy, who could not afford to have a hose attached 
long enough to reach his three-foot garden in his 
back yard, carried several buckets of water every 
day without fail, so that his plot should not become 
dry and withered. One little girl planted radishes 
in a small window box, and was so proud of the 
first shoots of green that she made a fence around 
each radish with match sticks. Oneboy, wholived 
on the third floor in the rear of a tenement house, 
was anxious to plant tomatoes. With much care 
and effort he got two tomato plants to grow on 
his fire escape in a deep soap box from which, in 
September, he had actually twenty-six ripe toma- 
toes. 

“Every garden is visited at least once, and most 
gardens twice. The judges for the individual 
school districts are made up usually of three persons, 
one from the staff of the Settlement, one .an in- 
terested adult from the school or school district, 
and the third a person from outside the district; 
all with a fair knowledge of gardens and gardening. 
To assist these judges in the past two years, the 
schools have co-operated with us by organizing 
from the upper grades and the high schools, leaders 
known as ‘Garden Captains,’ to check up on the 
enrollment and report where 
a garden has been planted, 
saving the time of the judges. 
The first visit to the gardens 
is made for a general inspec- 
tion and to give assistance to 
the gardeners. The second 
visit is for selection of prize 
winners. The prize winners 
are asked to bring some of 
the products of their gardens 
for an exhibit in connection 
with our annual community 
picnic, which is held late in 
August in one of the largest 
public parks of thecity. On 
this occasion in the pres- 
ence of several thousand peo- 
ple, the prizes are awarded. 
Wearegetting results in civic 
beauty and better commun- 
ity spirit, a greater pride, 
cleanliness, better health, 
thrift, happiness, education, 
good use of leisure time. 
All this educates for good 
citizenship.”’ 


THE well-equipped public 
park is an oasis for the 
vacation child, but it should 


MR. FAIRBANKS IS TRUSTEE OF A 
CHILDREN’S ZOO PROJECT 


CHILDHOOD 


be the children’sown. Rollin Fairbanks, Trustee, 
the Park Zoo Club, Watertown, New York, tells of a 
unique project: 

“Nearly eight years ago a small group of our 
boys and girls between six and twelve years of age 
organized a society which they called the Park 
Zoo Club, with the object of establishing a zoo in 
their City Park. Their first effort, an entertain- 
ment, netted one dollar and seventy cents and 
with this they hoped to start their Zoo! Impos- 
sible? Not at all. The Zoo has developed from 
the first collection of one dollar and seventy cents’ 
worth of rabbits and guinea pigs to the largest 
collection of its kind in northern New York State. 

“The Club has grown greatly. Its methods of 
obtaining money have included collecting old 
paper and other'junk, having rummage and food 
sales, and holding carnivals. The parents have 
always approved and aided the Club as they real- 
ize that their children are learning a bit about 
business and thrift as they manage their various 
enterprises. 

“The City Park was naturally beautiful and had 
been greatly improved, but its sole attraction for 
the young people was a wading pool; consequently 
the idea of a zoological garden appealed strongly to 
the youngsters. Among the many exhibits obtained 
vy purchase and solicitation on the part of the 
children have been bears, 
deer, monkeys, alligators, 
parrots, eagles, hawks, owls, 
magpies, an ocelot, a bobcat, 
an armadillo, possums, coy- 
otes, foxes and a large num- 
berofsmalleranimals. The 
latest purchase, and beyond 
doubt the greatest, is a bull 
moose! This animal is a 
rare exhibit, but few zoos 
having a specimen, and in 
spite of the prophecy of one 
of our greatest zoological 
authorities that the moose 
would not live long in cap- 
tivity, it has adapted itself 
to the new conditions, is 
thriving and appears very 
contented. The Park ap- 
propriation having been ex- 
hausted, there were no funds 
with which to erect the nec- 
essary paddock and house 
for the moose so the Club 
again came forward, and 
with the assistance of some 
interested business men, 
financed the construction at 
a cost of about a thousand 
dollars. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Nervous Child 


By W. Beran Wotre, M.D., F.R.S.M. 


#—\HE closer relation existing now between 
home and school gives an opportunity | 
for parents to take a kind of mental 
a0C| inventory of the state of their children’s 
=] souls; to take stock, also, of their own 
attitude toward their children, and determine 
whether their daily lives are influencing them to 
become courageous, independent citizens of the 
world, or preventing their 
full development to ideal 
manhood and woman- 
hood. 

A psychiatrist is a doc- 
tor to the soul. Heisa 
man who has studied its 
purposes and function, 
and learned how it directs 
our activities. The soul 
may be likened to the en- 
gineer who sits at the 
throttle of a huge locomo- 
tive speeding toward a 
definite destination, sees 
the signals that are flashed 
from crossings and watch 
towers, and guides his en- 
gine accordingly. Some- 
times the engineer mis- 
interprets the signs, and 
the result is a wreck, a 
smash-up, the destruction 
of lives and _ property. 
Though he may have the 
best intentions in the 
world for bringing his 
train safely to its goal, 
his vision may be clouded 
by fog, or the wilful mal- 
ice of others who have 
tampered with the sig- 
nals. But somewhere in the high tower sits 
a control man, who can see the trains pass- 
ing back and forth through his yards from a 
point of vantage. To him all signals appear 
more clearly, and in their relative value. The 
function of that control man is the same as that 
of the psychiatrist. 

Let us leave our simile of the ae and the 
engineer, and the control switchboard operator 
in the high tower, and come back to parents and 
children—and the psychiatrist. Let us con- 


Dr. Wolfe, assistant to Alfred Adler 
in Vienna, brings the experience of 
this eminent psychiatrist to America. 


sider the real value of these signals as mani- 
fested in what we call nervousness in childhood, 
and what they flash to the trained eye of the 
psychiatrist. Perhapsin so doing we can pre- 
vent those human wrecks which occur later in 
life because the early danger signs were dis- 
regarded. 

Nowadays we have been trained in public 
health and hygiene so 
that we try to control 
the great plagues, not 
by treatment, but by 
prevention. Up to the 
present time only a few 
far-sighted physicians 
have realized that the 
neurosis, ‘‘nervousness,”’ 
and “nervous-break- 
downs’’ are in reality the 
late stages of a disease 
which shows itself early 
in childhood. We must 
therefore look for the 
early signs or symptoms, 
and the methods of pre- 
vention of the neurosis. 
We can prevent this dis- 
ease, which is in reality 
just as contagious as diph- 
theriaor tuberculosis, if we 
can recognize the symp- 
toms early, and begin 
our preventive work at 
the first appearance of the 
dread signs. Some day 
we shall recognize the 
neurosis aS a contagious 
disease; a neurotic will 
be removed from society 
into a sort of social 
quarantine, and be treated until he is fit to take 
his place next to his fellow men, just as conta- 
gion is handled now. 

Bearing in mind that the neurosis begins in 
childhood, before we discuss symptoms, let us 
consider for a moment the position of the child 
in nature. We all know how weak the human 
child is. Unlike a baby calf which can dis- 
tinguish poisonous from edible grasses when 
it is a week old, or a young kitten that can stalk 
a sparrow almost with the same finesse as its 
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tom-cat father, a human baby is a very helpless 
organism. Without the constant attention and 
care of its mother and father, it would die misera- 
bly in the first: few days of its existence. 

The period of dependence of the human infant 
is relatively much greater under our culture and 
civilization than in any other animal group. 
But the development of the ability to under- 
stand and recognize the world is far out of 
proportion in the human child to its ability to 
cope with it. By this I mean that a child who 
is perfectly dependent because of his smallness 
and weakness and clumsiness to gain a living, 
is quite capable of realizing that his “grown- 
ups,” his parents and older sisters and brothers, 
are very well able to take-care of themselves, 
are larger, more complete, more’ powerful, more 
at ease than he. Thus there arises a feeling 
of inferiority in comparison with the outside 
world, and a consequent striving for power, 
totality and completeness. 

But another unfortunate result of the inability 
of the child to cope with his environment is the 
feeling that he develops of being a spy in an 
enemy country. Poor, weak little being that 
he thinks himself! How much better the entire 
world seems to be equipped for the struggle for 
existence than he! It would seem that all these 
adults whose will he must obey, whose laws he 
cannot understand, whose desires are incom- 
prehensible, whose sense of right and wrong 
is a mysterious something that is difficult to 
learn, are his enemies. Once let a child acquire 
this sentiment, and we begin to see the signs of 
his discouragement, his own resignation from 
the problem of facing existence, or, on the other 
hand, his terrific efforts to set himself above 
the obstacles and win out at all costs, without 
regard for the rights or feelings of others. 

Now it is the function of the mother of a child 
to do two very important things for her infant. 
First, and most important, she must give him 
the experience of another human being outside 
his own little body, one who although big, and 
powerful, and wise, is still his friend, can still 
unbend and love him and give him that first 
taste of the social feeling which is at the basis of 
all society. And the second important part of 
the function of the mother is to encourage her 
little one to find in other human beings outside 
the family the same points of contact, the same 
interests, the same sympathies. In other words, 


she must teach him first that he is not in an 


enemy country, as he has been led to believe. - 


Secondly, she must teach him that only by 
independent thought and action can he win 
happiness. 

Now unfortunately few mothers know just 
how to go about this important duty of being a 
mother. Some hit upon it by accident, and 
rear fine vigorous healthy-bodied and healthy- 
minded children. But since none of us are infalli- 
ble, many mothers make mistakes. It is at 
this point that the psychiatrist comes in, demon- 
strates the danger signals, shows mother and 
father how to avoid errors in the future, and 
explains to the child the value of the mistakes 
he has made. 

What are these danger signs which indicate a 
wreck in the future? Their number is large. 
They begin in the early days of the child’s life, 
and they may follow him to the end. They 
are evident during the day, and during the 
night. The experienced eye can read them in 
little movements which indicate the discourage- 
ment and perplexity of the child. Thumb- 
sucking, nail-biting, grimacing, nervous tics, 
masturbation, cruelty to animals and other 
children, night terrors, enuresis, stuttering and 
stammering, are all symptoms of the nervous ill- 
nessof children. Disorderliness, laziness, truancy, 
temper tantrums, are danger signs for the future. 
Lying, stealing, cruelty, sexual delinquency are 
only other danger signs pointing to the same end. 
They are all so many red “Stop” lights, valuable 
signs which give the psychiatrist some point of 
vantage to attack the problem. But danger signs 
are not in themselves dangerous diseases! They 
are the hopeful indicators of a curable disease. We 
must approach them with a constructive opti- 
mism, realize their value and begin making our 
adjustments. 

We must retain one single idea as the kernel 
of this problem. A nervous child is always 
right. He is making the proper adjustment, 
but he is adjusting to a bad environment. He 
has misunderstood a signal. He has misinter- 
preted the facts in the case, and it is our duty to 
set him right. Often the psychiatrist can do 


this better than someone in the family. But it 
is only through the co-operation of family, of 
school, of child and of psychiatrist that we can 
hope to solve the greatest modern problem, 
the problem of the neurosis. 
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The Gary Public Schools. 


iE need definite purposes in teaching the 
| best and spontaneous use of his mother 
itt) tongue to the young child. The most 
Bead | successful development of this subject 

s"&} will take place under those conditions 
which approximate the life situation, that is, 
the out-of-school situation. For this reason, 
language games should be avoided. The teacher 
who uses language games, so-called, as a means 
of correcting speech errors, is trusting practice 
in an artificial situation to function in ordinary 
life situations. We all know the story of the 
boy who had to write “I have gone,” a hundred 
times. The language game is a parallel to the 
kind of teaching this boy had. 

It should be clearly understood that this outline 
is in process of being made. It is, so far, the 
result of discussions by the Gary teachers at 
grade meetings. Every teacher is urged to 
record any changes which she thinks would 
be desirable, in order that they may be made 
at some later time if it seems advisable to do 
so. It is only by a process of selection that we 
can obtain a curriculum suited to our condi- 
tions. This requires the co-operation of every 
teacher in the department. 

Our first aim in language 
teaching is to make it a more 
adequate means of expression, 
by increasing vocabulary, in- 
creasing selective power in 
choosing words, eliminating 
errors of usage and pronuncia- 
tion, and improving enun- 
ciation. We want also to 
develop appreciation of beau- 
tiful and effective language 
by making children conscious 
of what correct forms are, 
having them hear good Eng- 
lish daily, and giving them real 
literature in the form of stories 
and poems. These purposes 
are realized by means of both 
oral and written language. The 
types of oral language usable 
in the primary school are 
conversation, the more formal 
explanation of projects carried 
out, and stories and poems 
both original and reproduced. 


Language in Childhood 


JANE RosBerts, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor 


Written language in the primary grades most 
often takes the form of letters and invitations, 
recording of experiences, either real or imaginary, 
and the writing of original stories, poems and 
dramatizations. 

No one can express himself unless he has 
something to say. The most fruitful subject 
in the academic curriculum for ideas about 
which children like to talk is social science 
with its wealth of home and community inter- 
ests, and its play and craft activities. When 
children have become absorbed in their subject, 
as they do when the social studies are well 
presented, they desire to express themselves. 
For the best expression, a sympathetic and 
interested audience found in the pupils and 
teachers, is necessary. The teacher can do 
much to encourage sympathy and interest on 
the part of the audience by showing these qual- 
ities herself, and by helping children to cul- 
tivate self-control when others are speaking. 
The children’s daily experiences are another 
fruitful source of material for expression. 

After children have had abundant oppor- 
tunity to express themselves orally, the time 


1B CLASS PLAYING STORE IN THE ATTIC 
This particular school happens to have a fine large attic in which children may carry on acti- 
vities of this kind. The signs hanging on the front of the counter are the children’s writing. 
The teacher has combined her language, social science, writing and number in this project. 
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for written language has come. Written lan- 
guage will be more satisfactory if the children 
have some interesting reason for writing. Like 
all other subjects of the curriculum, this needs 
motivation. Letters, invitations, notes of appre- 
ciation for a gift or kindness, records in the form 
of books and collections of work, are all good 
ways of motivating children’s written compo- 
sition. If a child really has a message he prob- 
ably cannot give it in one or two sentences. 
The fact that his composition is of greater 
length than that tends to the use of too many 
connectives. However, he should be permitted 
to go on to a reasonable length in expressing 
himself, constantly trying to make complete, 
short and clear-cut sentences. 

The wholesale correction of errors in English 
should not be attempted, but correction of one 
error at a time should be given until the chil- 
dren show that they are getting some mastery 
of that particular form of expression. Then 
another error may be taken up. Emphasizing 
only two or three per semester is better than 
working on six or seven and making only a 
faint impression. It is possible to have cor- 
rection made without destroying the child’s 
spontaneity. His interest should always be in 
what he is saying rather than in how he is say- 
ing it. 

The fact that certain errors of usage and 
pronunciation are selected here for each grade 
does not mean that other errors are to be over- 
looked. It means that the errors selected are 


FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN MADE A MOVING PICTURE THEATER FROM 
ORANGE CRATES COVERED WITH RED PAPER 


Here you see them buying tickets for the next show. Number, social science and language 


grow out of this project. 


the ones to be especially emphasized in that 
grade; that the children are aware of the fact 
that it is very desirable to eliminate them before 
the semester is over; and that both teacher 
and pupils are working with attention centered 
on this end. Effort should be made continually 
to secure clear enunciation and correct pro- 
nunciation. Particularly are the children from 
foreign homes liable to mispronounce the most 
common words. By the time children leave 
the primary grades they should. have made 
much progress toward eliminating the most 
glaring errors of enunciation, pronunciation, and 
usage. 

For the kindergarten three errors have been 
selected for emphasis. For 1B two more have 
been chosen. It would be too much to expect 
the kindergarten to eliminate completely the 
errors assigned to this grade. Some incorrect 
usage is sure to be found in 1B. This means 
that 1B teachers have for their work two errors 
that have not been emphasized, and in addition 
the three which kindergartners have given their 
attention. Each succeeding half grade will add 
to these two new words. This means that 
each teacher above kindergarten will have to 
be very familiar with the outline for all grades 


preceding her own, as well as that of the grade 


she is teaching. 
KINDERGARTEN 


Errors. 
Ain’t. 
I ain’t got no. 
Can for may. 
Mispronunciation. 
Git for get. 
Kin for can. 
De for the. (In those 
schools where it is preva- 
lent.) 


Composition Points. 
Beginning of ability to 
“stick to a point.” 
Beginning of ability to 
select an appropriate topic 
for conversation. 


1B 
Errors. 
Continuation of those se- 
lected for kindergarten. 
I seen for I saw. 
I done for I did. 


Mispronunciation. 
Jist for just. 
De for the. 
T for th, as tum for thumb. 
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vat Mispronunciation. 
act Tuk for took. 
yre Fer for for. 
1er Composition Points. 
‘ed Continue kindergarten and first-grade 
lly .’ points. Beginning to talk by aid of,a 
ro- *s simple outline of two or three headings. 
om. " Increased consciousness of adding new 
ost Me words to vocabulary. 
Written Composition. 
ae vt Ability to write a sentence, beginning 
ad with a capital and: ending with a period. 
en 2A 
we Errors. 
ect Those involving the verbs szt and lie. 
the Mispronunc’ation. 
ect Clamb for climb. 
Ans Becus| for because. 
ors 
vie Composition Points. 
. Same as 2B. 
dd Written Composition. 
Continuati 2B points. 
hat A PRE-PRIMER CLASS ENGAGED IN ACTIVITIES WHICH ‘ontinuation of 2B points 
to CREATE INTEREST IN READING Use of question mark. 
des They have free use of a library table which contains —— eT Ability to write a two or three sentence 
Above the cage is a chart made by the group and printed by the teacher, ‘nate ca ‘ 
ade which tells its own story. The cat appears irrelevant, but is much loved by composition correctly ° 
the children, and had to be in the picture. (Continued on page 59) 
Composition Points. 
Same as in kindergarten. 
Consciousness of adding a 
few words to vocabulary. 
Elimination of too many con- 
nectives, as and’s and then’s. 
1A 
Errors. 
2 Same as kindergarten and 1B. 
Va- 
In addition, 
Father, he. 
I come for I came. 
to 
Mispronunciation. 
Agin for again. 
to : 
pic Dropping final g, as walkin’. 
Composition Points. 
Same as 1B. 
Spelling. 
Ability to write twenty words 
se- from dictation and to spell 
1. these orally by end of se- 
mester. 
2B 
Errors. 


James and me for James and J. 


There was for there were. 
nb Thev was f hev w After going back to the schoolroom they reproduced what they had seen. The picture 
: 1ey was for t 1ey were. on the easel is the “friendly cow all red and white.” 


A FIRST GRADE VISITED THE DAIRY IN THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD 


The Adventure of 
the First Book 


By FuLorRENcE Eviau BAMBERGER, Professor of Education, The Johns Hopkins University 


IS first book takes on vital significance 
| when we remember that it is the child’s 
| ticket of admission to the arena in which 
*2'| all future combats for overcoming obsta- 

2) cles to reading skill will take place. It 
must be realized, then, that associations with 
this open sesame volume should be altogether 
happy ones. These must lead him to realize 
that to engage in reading is to embark upon 
a joyous adventure. 

For these reasons, the primer should contain 
stories based upon childish experience univer- 
sally applicable. Each story should be a short, 
complete unit. To make for continuity of inter- 
est each new story should have some connection 
with the preceding ones. Naturally, the mate- 
rial should be as varied as were the chart-units. 
Each unit should contain a basic point or idea 
that may lead on to a broadening of experi- 
ences. Sometimes the basic point should pre- 
pare for some further knowledge in history, 
geography, and the like. The vocabulary should 
be based upon a *scientifically constructed list 
prepared for primary grades, and provision 
must be made for adequate repetition of vital 
words. These repetitions must be made skil- 
fully, and must in no way detract from or dimin- 
ish the interest in the content. 

Since it has been experimentally determined 
that the **physical make-up of a book exerts 
marked influence upon children’s selection, this 
introductory primer, as well as all other readers, 
should be of the type that makes a strong appeal 
to childhood’s tastes. The Bamberger study 
found that children prefer a book approximately 
seven and a half inches by five inches in size. 
Bright colored bindings in blue, red or yellow 
exert a positive influence. The use of pleasing 
and suggestive titles to replace the word 
“reader” was found to be more acceptable 
to these younger children. Numerous illustra- 
tions, probably twenty-five per cent of the entire 
book space devoted to pictures, furnish a decided 
allure. These pictures should be large, full- 


* Thorndike, E. L.: The Teacher’s Word Book. Teachers College, 
New York City, 1921. 


** Bamberger, Florence E.: The Effect of the Physical Make-up of a 
Book upon Children’s Selection. The Johns Hopkins University, 1922. 


page colored illustrations employing the chil- 
dren’s favorite colors, with a high degree of 
saturation and with a great deal of brightness. 
In addition, the pictures should have humor, 
action, and story-telling qualities. 

Not only is it highly important that the 
first book and its contents be pleasing to the 
child, but it is also essential to provide an equally 
agreeable and vital method of procedure and 
learning technic. The most common procedure 
at this stage of learning to read is, according 
to Gates, “direct learning coupled with sup- 
plementary devices.” By this direct learning 
is meant that at the very beginning the pupil 
is given meaningful material in sentences, 
phrases, and later on in words; and he is encour- 
aged to comprehend these silently before attempt- 
ing oral expression. 
an adequate fund of necessary words, and to 
make an independent “‘word-getter” the reading 
period is supplemented by practice or drill 
periods. In these practice periods, short, snappy, 
satisfying drills are given, using flash cards, 
phonetic exercises, word games, phrasing prac- 
tices, and the like. This arrangement of coup- 
ling the direct reading of sense material with 
special supplementary drills separates the for- 
mation of certain fundamental reading habits 
from the material upon which these habits are 
to be exercised. Thus, the whole question of 
transfer of training becomes involved. 

Since learning consists of specific responses 
to particular stimuli, it is possible to arrange 
a series of reading situations which will employ 
the natural process of reading, and at the same 
time induce or entice the pupils’ to react in a 
stipulated way while all their efforts are being 
directed to accurate comprehension of the con- 
tent. These situations must use the basic vocab- 
ulary with sufficient variations and repetitions 
to ensure necessary vocabulary control. An 
illustration of this procedure is found in the 
t“‘Cut-and-Draw Stories.” The authors have 
constructed exercises to lead pupils to observe 
certain characteristic parts of words, and make 
them gradually aware of common elements in 
many different words. The following exercise 


+ Bamberger and Rawlings: Cut and Draw Stories. 
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is based upon a story in the -*“‘Bolenius First 


Reader.”’ The pupil is directed to read the 
following sentences, determine what words belong 
on the dotted lines, and underline that word 
or write it in the blank space. 

Ox 


1. Gray Goose met friend 
fox 


wheat 
2. It is time to sow the......... heat 


eat 


land 
3. You would not plow the...... 
sand 


hound 
4. Gray Goose went to see Gray. . 
found 


Such exercises provide the necessary practice 
in purposeful reading, and are helpful means 
of increasing comprehension and _ stimulating 
the desirable attitude toward reading. 

Until intensive exercises of this sort are 
devised for all the first-grade reading material, 
we must continue to provide separate practice 
periods, wherein pupils may attain vocabulary 
control, increased eye-span and ability to read 
phrases of increasing length with fair rapidity. 
Adequate supplementary material of flash word- 
and-phrase cards and the like are available for 
this practice. 

The functions of this primer stage may be 
summed up. They are: to awaken an interest 
and desire on the part of the pupils to read 
silently and aloud, accompanied by some skill 
in doing this; to enable pupils to read silently 
short units of thought with absorption and 
pleasure; to enlarge their sight vocabulary, 
and to give them some power to attach mean- 
ings to these words; to give them a start in 
the recognition of new words through knowledge 
of the essential phonic elements; to enable 
them to find answers to questions by reading 
silently; to develop some skill in phrasing well, 
both visually and verbally; to generate some 
power to enunciate clearly and pronounce cor- 
rectly; to teach pupils to handle books care- 
fully and intelligently; to start children in the 
habit of standing correctly and using their 
voices pleasantly. 

Many reading activities of this period produce 
these outcomes. The continuation of reading 


or telling stories and poems to the children 


* Bolenius: First Reader. 
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and letting them examine the carefully selected, 
attractive editions containing this material yields 
valuable returns. Pupils should be encouraged 
to examine books, to look at the pictures and 
to discover familiar words. The _ teacher 
arranges opportunities for children to study 
with her. She raises questions to test childish 
comprehension of meaning. Sometimes her 
questions call for reproduction, sometimes for 
organization of ideas or for appreciation, some- 
times they call for the exercise of judgment. 
Many types of questions are asked dealing with 
many kinds of content in order to, initiate a 
critical and thoughtful attitude toward what is 
read. Independent study, where pupils try 
out their own powers upon questions raised 
by the teacher, by other pupils, and by them- 
selves, should follow this. Gradually, more and 
more independent work should be done until 
only entirely new or extremely difficult mes- 
sages need to be studied with the teacher. 

Children will still need practice periods for 
drilling upon new word difficulties. They must 
also be helped to gain such control over the 
phonic elements in words as will make them 
eventually independent ‘“‘word-getters.” It is 
conceded that some unusually gifted children 
or those with a word sense do not need phonics. 
But certainly the less gifted child and the for- 
eign child or the child of foreign parentage 
who has little or no contact with English in 
any form at home are entitled to the aid that 
the mastery of this tool gives. 

Other valuable drills for oral expression are 
the “‘try-outs.”” In these exercises, pupils read 
with dramatic effect the dialogue of the char- 
acters of a story in order- to find out which 
style of oral reading or of emphasis, and the 
like, will produce greater understanding and 
create happier effects upon the audience. This 
type of exercise develops appreciation as well. 


Various schoolroom devices are valuable at 
this stage for securing added interest and prac- 
tice in reading. A news bulletin where announce- 
ments, programs, special events, notices and 
the like are daily posted and read by the pupils 
always serves as a focal point of interest. Good 
stories and poems clipped from magazines may 
be placed upon the bulletin board, and various 
individuals made responsible for reading them 
to the class. Daily greetings from the teacher 
appear on the board and are eagerly devoured 
by the curious children. Attention is directed 
to local historical and geographical items inter- 
esting to children. All directions for work, as 
far as is possible, should be written upon the 
board. Weather records and observations of 
birds, flowers and animals should be recorded 
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on and read from charts. Appropriate riddles 
and jokes may be thus preserved in written 
form by the teacher and reread by pupils from 
time to time. A library period of gradually 
lengthening extent should be part of the reading 
program. Books are first examined for their 
pictures, gradually for their content. Teachers 
must always exercise care to select appealing 
and stimulating editions. 

When pupils show ability to read several 
pages of continuous, interesting material with 
absorption, and evidence some understanding 
and enjoyment of the material; when they know 
fairly well a *list of about two hundred sight 
words from a reliable list; when they begin 
to show some independence in attacking new 
words by phonic application; when they are 
able to handle phrases of increasing length 
both visually and verbally; when the eye has 
the habit of moving across a line of printed 
page from left to right, and finding the next 
line easily and rapidly without using a line 
marker; and when sufficient control over read- 
ing at this level of difficulty has been obtained 
by reading through from five to ten primers, 
the pupils are ready to climb to the next plat- 
form of difficulty. 

This stage is marked by additional 
reading longer units silently and in 
independence of attacking new words. 
need shorter study lessons with the teacher 
and longer independent study periods. Teach- 
ers must provide exercises for correct enun- 
ciation and pronunciation of new words, for 
rapid recognition of both sight and phonic 
words; for phrasing verbally with smoothness 
and ease; for developing ability to answer all 
sorts of questions by silently reading the context. 

By the end of the first year the children 
should have read with enjoyment at least ten 
first readers and during the **library period 
at least five books under supervision in the 
school, and ten books independently outside. 
They should know how to handle a book care- 
fully and intelligently. They should be able 
to read silently with no lip movement. By 
this time, too, certain habits of careful study 
of word meanings should have been started. 
Pupils should give evidences of ability to read 
aloud clearly and in thought units, so that 
listeners can comprehend and enjoy. Pupils 


skill in 
greater 
Pupils 


* “The New York Syllabus in reading requires that the pupil shall be 
able to recognize promptly and to pronounce correctly at least three 
hundred words during the first term of the first vear and at least 
three hundred additional words during the second term.” Tavlor, 
Joseph 8.: Principles and Methods of Teaching Reading. Macmillan, 

. 170. 
Peas The Minimum Classroom Library List published by Enoch 
Pratt Library, Baltimore, Maryland. (This will soon be available.) 
Note: The amount of material read, correlated widely with reading 
ability. A report from teachers as to the number of books read the 
first year by average pupils varies considerably. Five teachers re- 
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of average ability should have control over a 
basic vocabulary of about four hundred words, 
those of exceptional ability of five hundred or 
more, and slow children should be able to acquire 
about two hundred. 

In the second and third grades the work of 
the previous years is extended and the child 
is guided past another milestone on the road 
to the mastery of the mechanics of reading. 
At this period there is great necessity for an 
extended, meaningful visual vocabulary; of 
growing independence in studying new and 
difficult words; of an increased span of recog- 
nition; of a larger eye-voice span; of an increase 
in rate and comprehension in silent reading; 
of the beginning, with the aid of the teacher, 
to read through an entire selection of the length 
of “Little Black Sambo” and to absorb the 
main ideas. All sorts of simple factual material 
should be used. Nature lore as found in such 
books as Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s ‘The Out- 
door Story Book,” such historical books as 
Barker’s “A Nursery History of the United 
States” or Van Loon’s “A Short History of 
Discovery,” geographical content as furnished 
by Shaw’s “Big and Little People of Other 
Lands,” and the like, all furnish valuable read- 
ing material. 

To provide the best procedure for using 
these materials teachers must discover each 
child’s needs and capacities in order to start 
him on the right road and permit him to grow 
in reading ability at his own natural rate. 

Testing and diagnosing must be conducted 
primarily as a means of discovering suitable 
preventive and remedial measures. It is essen- 
tially an individual prescription that is sought, 
and corresponding adaptation of materials of 
classroom procedure and of instruction must 
be evolved to meet individual needs. ‘“Cut- 
and Draw Stories” is a sample of practice mate- 
rial designed to meet individual differences. 
Children read the story first in the text book 
and then use these exercises to check their 
knowledge and control of the content. Each 
child sets his own pace and learns at his own 
individual rate. For a sample of the type of 
exercise the following is listed. It is based upon 
a story in the “Bolenius First Reader.” Prac- 
tice Test, Number 5, page 99. 
ported from five to ten books. Eleven teachers reported from ten to 
fifteen books; two teachers reported fifteen to twenty books. It is 
6, Bee to state at this time the most appropriate number of books 
to be read independently by children during the first grade. In one 
city which reported the average number of books read by pupils of a 
first-grade class was thirty; the maximum thirty-eight, and the 
minimum twenty. It is recommended that provision be made for the 
independent reading by each pupil of at least ten interesting books at 
home or at the library table. In the judgment of the committee a 
larger number may be read to advantage by pupils who make normal or 


rapid. progress in learning to read. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 1925, p. 43. 
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The . abbit Who Was Afraid 
(Write the correct word in each blank.) 
The. . heard the noises. 
a . is all breaking up. 
Soon there were. . . of rabbits. 


In addition to such exercises are directions to 
cut and paste, draw, illustrate, color and the 
like. These are designed to test word knowledge 
and sentence comprehension. There: are rid- 
dles and rhymes to test ability to get the central 
thought. A list of basic words for each book 
is included. These are intended for use in 
testing the vocabulary control of each book. 

These tests will discover the various needs 
among the pupils. Some children will need to 
have their interest in reading stimulated or 
awakened, some will have bad habits to over- 
come, such as pointing to each word, lip move- 
ment, thinking of words as words, even spelling 
them aloud before pronouncing them, reading 
silently too slowly, reading rapidly without 
comprehension, reading inaccurately and sub- 
stituting incorrect words. Following this dis- 
covery of pupil needs, it becomes necessary to 
teach them through some scheme of individu- 
alization of instruction or in homogeneous groups. 
Specific policies designed to cure specific weak- 
nesses must be applied at the point of error. 
Gray’s ‘Check Tests for Oral Reading,’ if 
given from time to time with accurate records 
kept to show the gradual elimination of errors, 
are very valuable aids for securing individual 
improvement. 

About fifty per cent of the reading time should 
be given to oral reading in the second grade 
and about twenty-five per cent in the third 
grade. Oral reading, in the main, should be 
preceded by silent reading with attention to 
content. But for the sake of fluency and ease, 
a number of ‘easy-reading” books, containing 
both factual and fictional materials of real 
interest to the pupils, should always be avail- 
able. From time to time the children should 
have practice in reading at sight from these 
books both orally and silently. This sight read- 
ing is designed to afford sufficient practice at 
the present level of attainment in order to 
prevent deterioration of knowledge and _ skill 
previously acquired while waiting for the attain- 
ment of new and more difficult steps. 

The children should show progress in working 
independently to get answers from the text to 
questions raised by the teachers. They, them- 
selves, ought to be able to raise intelligent 
questions concerning both the fictional and 
factual material read. They should be able 
to use the library shelf intelligently and select 
interesting short stories either to tell or to 


read to the group. There should be evidence 
of a certain amount of power in finding the 
main idea or ideas in a short unit, with a gradual 
lengthening of the thought units. Training in 
the ability to remember salient points should 
be systematic at this stage of reading develop- 
ment. 

The standards of accomplishment are to read 
silently in the second grade, with an approxi- 
mate speed of sixty to ninety words per minute 
and from ninety to one hundred and twenty 
words in the third grade; to get definite infor- 
mation from the printed page; to find pages 
quickly from the table of contents, and use the 
library periods intelligently. 

From time to time standard tests should be 
given to evaluate the worth of the methods 
employed. Among the best of these tests are 
the Gray “Oral Reading Test.” This is given 
to individual children and makes possible the 
checking of their oral reading defects. For 
diagnosis of silent reading the Stanford 
‘Achievement Tests’ and the Sangren Woody 
“Tests” yield valuable results. In addition there 
are the Detroit ‘“Word Recognition Tests’ and 
the Detroit “‘Reading Tests’”’ designed for the 
primary grades for measuring both vocabulary 
control and reading ability. The Jones ‘‘Vocab- 
ulary Test” enables one to find the word power 
of children both in the pre-book and the reader 
stage. The most helpful primary tests are the 
*Gates ‘“Tests for Word Recognition” and “Tests 


for Silent Reading.” 


Many informal vocabulary tests on the work 
covered from time to time should be made by 
the teacher herself. These might be word ele- 
ment tests; for example, a given word contain- 
ing a certain phonic element may be presented 
and the pupils requested to select a number of 
words containing this identical element from 
their readers. If the teacher lists in her book 
the number of possibilities there are in the 
assigned pages, a graded standard for the pupils 
may be set up. Another set of valuable exer- 
cises are the sight word tests. These are admin- 
istered individually. The teacher prepares a 
list of words that the children must know before 
attempting reading upon a more difficult plane. 
She asks each child to pronounce the words on 
the list and keeps individual records of words 
missed. Subsequent vocabulary teaching is 
based upon these results. There should be a 
timed-pressure exercise in measuring rate of 
silent reading from time to time. These must 
always be followed by some check on compre- 
hension. It is necessary to measure compre- 
hension by various tests such as following 
directions, true and false, ‘“‘yes” and “no” 


* Gates, Arthur I.: The Improvement of Reading. Macmillan. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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What Do Numbers Mean 
to First-Grade Children? 


By Rosert L. Morton, Professor of Mathematics, College of Education, Ohio University 


HAVE observed that parents and pri- 
mary teachers overestimate the six-year- 
old child’s understanding of number. 
This is a perfectly natural thing for par- 
2 SJ ents to do; they overrate their own off- 
spring in most respects. It is an unusual parent 
who doesn’t think that his or her child is the most 
intelligent one that ever lived. Iam a parent my- 
self, so I can say this with understanding and sym- 
pathy. But it would be better if parents were 
more rational, better for their children whose edu- 
cational development is at stake. Teachers 
have to be rational. The first-grade teacher must 
analyze the responses of. her pupils, determine 
which of these responses are merely parrotlike 
repetitions of what others have said, and which in- 
dicate a real understanding of the subject. 

My chief criticism of first-grade teachers in this 
respect, and of teachers in other grades, too, for 
that matter, lies in the fact that they are too 
often willing to accept the words of the pupil as 
proof positive that he knows what he is talking 
about, that he really understands what he is say- 
ing. Children’s early experiences with counting 
illustrate this point. First-grade pupils will re- 
peat number names to ten, twenty, or one hun- 
dred, with scercely any real understanding as to 
what these words mean. 

Once while giving the Stanford-Binet intelli- 
gence test to a sub-normal child, I saw an interest- 
ing illustration of this ability to use speech with- 
out meaning. I was giving Test Three in the 
four-year level, a test in which the child is to 
count four pennies ina horizontal row. I said, us- 
ing the standard* directions, ‘‘See these pennies. 
Count them and tell me how many there are. 
Count them with your finger, this way (point- 
ing to the first one on the child’s left), one. Now, 
go ahead.” This particular child, without point- 
ing and scarcely looking at the pennies at all, 
readily responded, “One, two, three, four, five, 
six.’”’ Although she knew the words, this child 
could not count at all. That is, she could not 
determine the number of objects in a_ small 
group, and this is the fundamental meaning of 
counting. She could do rote counting; that is, 


° Terman, Lewis M. The Measurement of Intelligence. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916, pp. 154-155. 


she could recite the number names. But rational 
counting, the determination of the number of ob- 
jects in a group, was an ability which she simply 
did not possess. 

Later, I undertook to teach this girl rational 
counting. I said, “Elizabeth, can you count 
ten?’”’ She nodded her head vigorously, for she 
had received much training at home on this point, 
and said, “One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten.’”’ She had apparently come to 
look upon this as a very creditable performance. 
I said, ‘““That’s fine, Elizabeth. Now, I want you 
to count some pennies for me.”” Placing two pen- 
nies on the table, I said, ““How many pennies have 
I here?” She looked and readily replied, ‘“Two.” 
I increased the number to four and said, ‘‘Now how 
many pennies have 1?”’ Elizabeth shook her head. 
I said, ‘‘Count them and then tell me how many 
there are.” She quickly replied, ‘One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven.”’ Then I had Eliza- 
beth say “one” as she touched the first penny, 
““‘two”’ as she touched the second, ‘‘three’’ as she 
touched the third, and ‘four’ as she touched the 
fourth. Several efforts were required before she 
could do this, but when she succeeded, I praised 
her warmly and repeated the lesson with four 
books, three pencils and four dimes. In later les- 
sons, given by her teacher who had watched this 
first lesson with much interest, she learned to 
count larger groups of objects. 

Let us be perfectly clear on this point. There 
is a world of difference between reciting number 
names and learning to identify the number of ob- 
jects in a group. Rote counting may have its 
place, although if I had my way about it I would 
have children learn number names and their 
meanings as parts of one and the same series of 
experiences. In other words, I would have chil- 
dren unfailingly count objects when they learn to 
count. Of course we must learn the words which 
represent numbers, and their proper sequence. 
This is necessary in order that our number system 
may eventually be comprehended. But to pusha 
child’s knowledge of words far ahead of his under- 
standing of their meanings is an empty and com- 
paratively worthless effort. It is not education. 


First-grade children have learned rote counting. 
The first-grade teacher, however, has little choice 
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as to whether her pupils learn rote or rational 
counting first. The fact stands that most first- 
grade pupils can count by rote when they enter 
school, even though they have not had the advan- 
tages of kindergarten training. I know of no com- 
prehensive survey of the extent to which six-year- 
olds can count by rote or otherwise when they 
enter school but I have been told by many first- 
grade teachers that it is rare indeed that they find 
an English speaking pupil who cannot do rote 
counting to ten, twenty, or higher, and frequently 
to one hundred, among their entering charges. 
Counting thirteen pennies is in the six-year level of 
the Stanford-Binet intelligence test. This means 
that from two-thirds to three-fourths of six-year- 
old children chosen at random can do rational 
counting to thirteen. Certainly a much larger 
proportion of them can do rote counting to this 
point or beyond. 

I have been present in first-grade rooms on the 
opening day of school in September and have seen 
ambitious youngsters who had very evidently 
been coached for the occasion announce to their 
teacher and others that they could “count to a 
hundred.” Upon being invited to do so, these 
children would inhale deeply and rattle off the 
number names at top speed, gasping occasionally 
for breath, and finally drop into their seats with 
faces flushed from their efforts and beaming with 
pride and satisfaction over so great an accomplish- 
ment. And I have seen teachers, whose pupils 
had not taken this step in the great program of 
being educated, spend much time and no little 
energy in drilling them in rote counting. Is it 
hard to understand why pupils sometimes say 
“fifty-seven, fifty-eight, fifty-nine, thirty’’? 

Wouldn’t it be better to provide that the first- 
grade child’s early number experiences should be 
meaningful experiences; that he should learn 
number names, their sequence, and come to under- 
stand our number system as a by-product, as it 
were, of actual experiences with objects and 
things which interest him? 


CounNTING is the fundamental number experi- 
ence. Other experiences, involved in adding, sub- 
tracting and the other arithmetical operations, 
come later. _How wide the gap is between count- 
ing and adding is not always fully appreciated. 
Many pupils never really get beyond the count- 
ing stage, actually never learn to add. In the 
meantime, let us look for ways and means to make 
the transition from counting to adding easier and a 
little more meaningful. 

In the first place, we should keep in mind the 
fact that if counting is learned with interesting 
objects rather than with mere words, a far better 
foundation is laid for later constructive work in 
arithmetic. Thus, the proper teaching of count- 


ing not only makes that experience more interest- 
ing and more beneficial but also facilitates the 
pupil’s progress in later topics. A second means 
of enlarging the child’s understanding of numbers 
and of making the transition to more formal work 
in addition easier and more delightful lies in the 
use of comparisons. Pupils in the first grade 
should have frequent experiences in comparing 
objects, distances and quantities to see which is 
the larger or the smaller, which is the heavier or 
the lighter, which is the longer or the shorter, 
which is the higher or the lower, which is the 
nearer or the farther. The determination of more 
or less is an important number experience and 
one which should frequently fall to each pupil as a 
part of his first-grade instruction. 

Objects, distances and quantities to be compared 
should actually be present to the pupils’ senses 
when they constitute a part of his early training in 
number. Comparisons will be made between the 
weights and heights of two children, the sizes of 
shoes and coats and hats, amounts of money. Re- 
fined measurements and more exact comparisons 
will come later; just now it is sufficient to be 
able to tell which of two things is the larger, longer, 
more, heavier. Later, three or more objects will 
be compared and ranked according to size, length, 
quantity and other standards. 

As numbers take on more definite meaning, 
comparisons may bemade between numbers them- 
selves without reference to specific objects or 
things. The pupil will move through three stages 
as he grows inability tomakecomparisons. First, 
he compares groups of objects which are actually 
present, as two piles of marbles, one containing 
five and the other containing seven, to see which 
contains the more. Second, he compares im- 
agined groups of objects in response to questions 
by his teacher, as, ‘Which would you rather have, 
Jane, eight cents or six cents?” or, ‘‘Harry has 
ten marbles and Dick has twelve; who has the 
more, Harry or Dick?” Finally, comparisons 
will be made between numbers in the abstract, as, 
“Which is more, nine or five? Twenty-eight or 
forty-three?”’ 

Children’s number concepts grow slowly. 
They do not burst into being all at once but, like 
all biological phenomena, they develop slowly and 
gradually toward full maturity. There are many 
meanings which a number may have and we must 
expect the child to acquire these meanings as the 
gradual result of the accumulation of many ex- 
periences, some now, some a little later and some 
much later. The number 12, for example, has not 
only one interpretation but many. A few of these 
meanings are known only to the well-trained 
mathematician. 

What are some of the meanings of the number 
12? Twelve is one more than 11, one less than 13; 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Detroit Public Schools, REGENIA R. 


HE aim of teaching music to the young 
child is to awaken at least the beginnings 
of musical appreciation, vocal and instru- 
mental. We lead the child to enjoy 
:=J singing with others sweetly, softly and 
with accurate tone. Music should give him a 
daily emotional outlet and be enriched by 
many opportunities for his original interpre- 
tation. The teacher should play the piano 
with feeling for the children as: well as accom- 
pany them in their songs, singing to them occa- 
sionally. She will encourage them to sing 
freely, distinctly and with a light head tone, 
with the piano, alone and with the group. A 
variety of devices will have to be resorted to 
in correcting monotones. It is also necessary 
to encourage the proper physical attitude when 
listening to music. The teacher who believes 
in the value of musical education will help 
the children to organize an orchestra and develop 
a feeling for rhythm and tempo. 
The child’s reactions in development should 
follow an order somewhat like the following: 


He sings a song he knows. 

Joins the other children in singing a familiar 
song. 

Takes his active part in learning a new song. 

Boys and girls sing for each other. 

The class sings for another room. 

The pupil sings simple songs alone or with a 
plano accompaniment. 

Music, vocal and instrumental, is recognized 
as: fast and slow, loud and soft, high and low, 
sad and happy, for marching, skipping, run- 
ning, hopping, jumping, for walking dolls, for 
elephants, for brownies. 

Appropriate responses are made to the differ- 
ent kinds of music. 

Active part is taken in the school orchestra, 
or at least the child marks time with hands, 
feet and toy instruments. 

He originates rhythmical responses to music. 

He invents dramatic responses to music as: 
rocking horse, jack-in-box, talking dolls. 


Skills: 


The pupil shows progress in: 

Singing the song intelligently and accurately. 

Appraising or judging the accuracy of the 
song as: 


(singing with the piano) softly and 
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sweetly, without harsh or forced tones, and 
with more accurate tonality. 


Attitudes: 


The pupil should desire to enter into the 
game or the song whole-heartedly. 


Standards of Attainment: 

Ability to sing at least six Mother Goose 
songs of difficulty of “Jack and Jill.” 

Ability to sing at least four songs alone. 

Recognition of at least three instrumental 
selections. 

Recognition of pictures of two well-known 
composers. 

Recognition of five different musical instru- 
ments. 

Enunciation of words clearly in singing (a 
desirable standard). 

The pupil should be able to respond to music 
with free and well co-ordinated bodily move- 
ments. 


Exercise for Monotones: 


The teacher plays she is a large boat signaling 
a small one. The pupil tries to imitate the 
““toot”’ accurately. 

The teacher calls a child who is supposed 
to be some distance away. The child tries 
to answer in the same tone. 

The teacher uses the sailor call, ship-a-hoy. 
The child tries to repeat accurately. 

The teacher, using tonic chord, 
name of a vegetable or fruit. 

The teacher plays the notes in the scale of 
“C,” beginning with middle C and slowly ascend- 
ing the scale. The child tries to imitate each 
tone. 

Special monotone helps are to be found in: 


Child Land, Book 1—Jones and Barbour. 


ealls the 


p. 3l 
Paper Boy (first part).......... p. 32 
(fret time): .............. p. 32 
p. 35 


Song Primer—Bentley. 
Hear Our Big Clock. ........... 4 
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Hear My Papa’s Watch......... a 
The Duck (first line)............p. 21 
The Train (first line)........... p. 54 
Song Series Book 1—Bentley 
The Bells (use one part ata time).p. 58 
The Telephone (2 lines)......... p. 70 
The Automobile (2 lines)........ p. 80 
The Fourth of July (drum)...... p. 103 
MUSIC PROJECTS 
May Day 
Purpose: 
Teacher: Creative self-expression. To help 


children originate a simple song or musical 
phrase. 
Pupil: To sing about flowers. 


Stimulating: 
Wish to participate in a musical experience. 


May Day story and conversation about the 
spring, its beauty, and the flowers. 


Planning: 
The first plan was to tell stories about flowers. 
Then a child said, ‘‘Let’s sing one.”’ 


Executing: 


Two types of songs resulted: 
1. Dealing with spring itself. 
2. Spring games—Maypole, hanging May 
baskets. 


Judging: 
Choosing songs children liked the best which 


were written down. One song was pitched very 
low. It was decided to begin it higher. 
Generalizing: 

Joy of self-expression. Enlargement of vocab- 
ulary. ‘Tone training. Ear training. Rhythm. 

Ability to sing before the group. Skill in 
self-expression. 

Growth self-reliance. Recognition of 
music as an emotional outlet and as a means 
of individual expression. Development of 
imagination and a feeling for words. 


RuytTumic RESPONSE 
Purpose: 
Teacher: ‘To arouse free interpretation of 
music. 
Pupil: Free pleasurable response to music. 


Stimulating: 
Pleasurable response to music. 
Clapping with piano: 1, 2-1, 2, 3. 
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Planning: 

Talking about other things besides clapping 
that we could do to the same music, jumping, 
walking, shaking hands, bowing. 


Executing: 

Keeping time to music by doing just what 
music suggests to each individual. (Individual 
interpretation. ) 


Judging: 

Children choose two ways of keeping time 
which they like best: 

1. Clap, bow, walk three steps. 

2. Jump, jump, clap three times. 


Generalizing: 


Individual interpretation of music. Keeping 
accurate time. Exercise of various muscles. 
Skill in interpreting music. 


Desire and willingness to try again. Stimu- 
lation of those who did not take part. Growth 


in originality and creative ability. Pleasure in 
activity. 
PLAYING Brrps 
Purpose: 
Teacher: 
3/4, 4/4, 2/4. 
Pupil: “Do what the music tells me to do’; 
a game, Playing Birds. 


Recognition of different rhythms, - 


Stimulating: 

Physical exercise. Social training. Attention 
in listening for change in rhythms. Recognition 
of rhythms. 

Experience in conscious listening through, 
reciting rhymes, hand and foot movements 
accompanying musical phrases with decided 
rhythms. 

Children to originate rhythms with sticks, 
drums; music adjusted. 

Children to adjust movements to music heard. 


Planning: 

Free response to music. Bird motif used 
for type of expression in response to 3/4, 4/4, 2/4 
rhythms. 


Executing: 
Hofer, Vol. III. 
“Dolly’s Music Lesson”’ for flying. 
“In Mother’s Lap” for sleeping. 
“Dolly, Wake Up” for hopping. 
Free response to music. 


Judging: 

Purpose and result in keeping with children’s 
desire for the physical expression. 

Rhythmic response to music. 
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Generalizing: 


Recognition of three different rhythms. 

Physical exercise co-ordinating mind and body. 
Attention and alertness. 

Enjoyment of group expression of music 
through motor activity. 


DANCE 
Purpose: 
Teacher: Dance music based upon a primitive 
folk tune, as ““Klappdans.”’ 
Pupil: Original dance. 


Stimulating: 

Use of rhythm sticks, hand rhythms, general 
movements to music of different rhythms and 
tempos. 


Planning: 

Hand rhythms. General movements, rhythm 
sticks, etc., to different rhythm, tempos; note 
values, high, low. 

Decide upon gestures, steps; plan with part- 
ner or alone. 


Executing: 

Listen to music. 

Free try-out in motor activity. 

Conscious planning of movements to suit 
music. Dance in couples. Stand opposite. 


Judging: 
Conscious correlation of motor activity with 
music interpretation, 1.e., music appreciation. 


Generalizing: 
Possibilities of interpretation of music through 
motor activity. 

Learning to listen; to recognize differences 
in tempo, accent, rhythm; to judge. 
Pleasure in free interpretations. 
of music developed. 

Social experience. 


Appreciation 
Imagination developed. 


Our CONCERT 
Purpose: 
Teacher: Music appreciation—instrumental. 
Pupil: Play. Concert. 


Stimulating: 

Interest in the fact that music can tell a 
story. To awaken musical imagination. 

Telling two episodes producing two distinct 
moods. Contrasting happy and sad music. 


Planning: 


Two episodes are told: “The Little Girl 
Who Lost Her Doll,” “The Little Boy Who 
Was Given a Rabbit.” 

Teacher played one selection for each episode. 
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Haecuting: 
For sad episode: 
No. 5, Op. 68. 
For happy episode: 
etude. 


Kinderscenen by Schumann, 


Streabbog, Op. 64, 7th 


Judging: 

Children naturally respond to states of feeling 
suggested in different types of music. Telling 
stories or episodes, creating by this a feeling, 
helps to call attention to the fact that music, 
too, tells a story. 


Generalizing: 

Knowledge that music speaks, means some- 
thing. 

Attention. Attitude of listening. Recogni- 


tion of varieties. 
Musical imagination awakened. Real pleas- 
ure in music awakened. 


Concert II 
Purpose: 


Teacher: Music appreciation—instrumental. 
Pupil: Play. Concert. 


Stimulating: 
Interest in the fact that music can tell a story. 
Awakening musical imagination. | 
Interest in two pictures: children dancing 
on a hilltop; mother rocking baby. 


Planning: 

Two pictures placed before the group. 

Qne selection played for each of the two 
pictures. 

Children tell which selection corresponds with 
each picture. 


Executing: 

Rustic Song, Part 11, p. 68, Schumann, for 
picture of children dancing. 

Cradle Song, Schumann, in Hofer, Vol. 1, 


p. 108, interpreting picture of mother rocking 
baby. 


Judging: 

Children naturally respond to states of feeling 
suggested in different types of music. Showing 
pictures that correspond to some feeling in 
music vivifies musical imagination. 


Generalizing: 

Knowledge gained that music envisions pic- 
tures. 

Attention. Attitude of listening. Recogni- 
tion of musical values. 

Musical imagination awakened. Real pleas- 
ure in music awakened. 
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IN THE SAILBOAT 
Purpose: 
Teacher: Pitch or tone exercise, a dramati- 
zation game. 
Pupil: Play. Sailing. 


Stimulating: 
Accurate 
cords. 
Conversation about boats. 
boat. 


listening. Adjustment of vocal 


Picture of sail- 
Planning: 


Discussion. 
cises. 


Dramatize, adding exer- 


Executing: 
No materials used. Teacher gives calls two 
or three times, which children imitate: 
Heave-ho—for drawing in anchor. 
Heave-ho—for hoisting sails. 
All aboard—calling passengers. 
Toot—captain’s whistle. 
Good-bye—to those left. 
“A Sailing on the Sea’’—phrase sung to 
swinging movement to suggest sailing. 
Ship-a-hoy—when sighting other _ boats. 
These calls were sung on different intervals 
and single tones. 


Judging: 

Monotones often disappear when tone exer- 
cises take the form of games in which self- 
consciousness is lost in the free motor activity. 


Generalizing: 


Recognition of different pitches, 
melodic phrases. 

Conscious recognition and ability to produce 
pitches, intervals, melodic phrases. Last of 
these, melodic phrases, gives power to voice 
original melodies. 

Pleasure in singing pure tone. 


intervals, 


ANOTHER Boat RIDE 
Purpose: 
Teacher: Creative Music. 
Pupil: Play. Boat-sailing. 


Stimulating: 

Interest in sailing. Suggestions added by 
class. 

Conversation, picture, dramatization. 


Planning: 

Picture of sailboat shown. 

Discussion of boat and sailors. 

Dramatize sailing activities. 

Recall pitch game, including the calls, heave-ho, 
and ship-a-hoy. 
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Executing: 
Dramatization of sailing, including the calls. 
Song started as follows: 
“Sail, my boat! sail, my boat! 
We must have a ride.” 


The feeling for the melody is definite because 
of previous work. 

It is then suggested that more could be sung 
about sailing and the picture is shown again. 

A second part was added without hesitation: 


“Sail, my boat! sail, my boat! 
On the ocean wide.”’ 
_ Another child suggested adding Ship-a-hoy. 
Ship-a-hoy had been previously used in a pitch 
game. 


Judging: 
Song creation was entirely spontaneous and 
happy. 
Generalizing: 
Melodic sense was developed. Realization of 
possibility of expression through original song. 
More definite melodic sense. Self-realization. 
Aesthetic experience. Greater pleasure and 
appreciation of music. 


MoMENTS WITH SCHUMANN 
Purpose: 
Teacher: Music appreciation—instrumental. 
Pupil: Play. Concert. 


Stimulating: 

Interest aroused in the fact that music can 
tell a story. 

Listening to selections of contrasting types 
played by the teacher. 


Planning: 
To bring two distinct states of feeling through 
music to the group. 


Executing: 
Kinderscenen—Schumann. 
1. Op. 68, No. 2. 

2. Op. 68, No. 16. 


Judging: 

Children naturally respond to states of feeling 
suggested in music. By using greatly con- 
trasting types of selection, it is not difficult 
to distinguish one from another. 


Generalizing: 

Knowledge gained that music means some- 
thing: ability to tell meaning. 

Attention. Attitude of listening. Recogni- 


tion of different effects and moods. 
Musical imagination and pleasure awakened. 
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DwakFs 
Purpose: 
Teacher: Dramatization of music for appre- 
ciation. 


Pupil: Play. Dwarfs in “Snowwhite.” 


Stimulating: 


Interest and curiosity aroused in the fact 
that music can tell the story, too, and listening 
for it. 


Means for securing: 
Music: In the Smithy—Hofer, Vol. 1, p. 69. 
Picture: Snowwhite and Seven Dwarfs— 
Jessie Willcox Smith. 
Story: Last part of the story, ‘“Snowwhite.”’ 


Planning: 
Teacher tells story showing picture. Children 


suggest how the dwarfs would look and act, 
and what they probably do. 


Executing: 

Story, with picture. 

Discussion of dwarfs. 

Listening to music. 

Listening again, telling what each change in 
the music tells. 


Free dramatization with music. 
Add caps. 


Judging: 
Discovered that music told of dwarfs. 
Running around very alertly and softly. 
Stopping to look around. 
Digging. 
Running away to hide. 
Expression through motor activity of inter- 
pretation of music. 


Generalizing: 

Children learned that music has meaning, 
can tell a story. 

Learning to listen, learning to discriminate, 
to judge logically. 

Greater and more conscious enjoyment of 
music. Pleasure in free interpretation. Appre- 
ciation of music developed. Musical imagin- 
ation awakened. Social enjoyment. 


THE CHILDREN’S ORCHESTRA 


Purpose: 

Teacher: Orchestra for music appreciation. 
Recognition of rhythms. Distinguish effects in 
music. 


Pupil: Orchestra as a play activity. 
Stimulating: 


Interest in orchestra through toy instruments. 
Children volunteered information about instru- 
ments, bands they have heard. 


CHILDHOOD 


Conversation about musical instruments. 
How they look. Teacher plays something on 


the piano. Free imitation of instruments with 
different effects on the piano. 

“My Piano, Triangles, Drums, Horns’— 
Kullak. 


“Scenes of Childhood’”—Schumann, ‘The Little 
Hunters.” 


Planning: 


Conversation about bands. Conversation 
about instruments. How they are played. How 
different ones sound. Free imitation. Music— 
“The Little Hunters.” Analysis of same. 
Dramatize the musical ideas that the children 
discover in the piece. 


Executing: 

Conversation. 

Free imitation of instruments according to 
different effects on the piano. 

Listen to “The Little Hunters.”’ 

Indicate different effects in the selection by 
gesture, imitation of instruments. 

Adjust playing of instruments to selection 
according to suggestions of different effects. 


Judging: 
After once hearing the music, the group 
correctly imitated the effects in the selection. 


Generalizing: 

Band or orchestra made up of many instru- 
ments each having its definite place. 

Attention and concentration developed. 
Imagination awakened. Recognition of motifs. 

Social experience. Musical enjoyment. 


Music ror APPRECIATION 


Theme from Butterfly................... Grieg 
Stars and Stripes Forever................ Sousa 
Chanson de Noel. . . (Christmas Song) Beaumont 
Lange 


Soldier’s March (Album for Young)...Schumann 
Harvest Song (Album for Young)..... Schumann 
Knight Rupert (Album for Young)....Schumann 
Winter Time No. 11 (Album for Young).... 


Traumerei...(Scenes from Childhood) Schumann 
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‘The Maypole 


A PLAY FOR MAY DAY 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


e/HE STORY OF THE PLAY. A Boy 
+y| of Today starts out a short time before 

4} sunrise on May Day to hang a May 
we| basket upon the door of a girl who is 
J his friend. After he reaches the cottage 
where she lives and sounds her knocker a sur- 
prising thing happens. The May basket is 
discovered to be filled, as were the May baskets 
of villagers of long ago, with eggs, candles, 
butter, cheese and loaves. As the sun rises a 
trumpeter sounds a call that takes these children 
back through the ages to the times when the 
forests were the home of fauns, and trees were 
inhabited by dryads. Characters of long ago 
Mayings enter and show the children of today 
the customs which have led up to our festival 
of dancing about the Maypole. 


THE PLAYERS. 

A Boy or Topay. Tue Lear Boy. 
A Grru or Topay. JUNIPER BERRY. 
A TRUMPETER. Corn MOTHER. 
THE Straw Man. May Rose. 
Fauns—As many as there are Dryads. 
Dryaps—As many as there are Fauns. 
PEASANT CHILDREN—Enough to play some merry 

folk games. 


THE SCENERY. 

If possible have the play out of doors. At 
one side, right, is the front of a cottage. For 
an indoor stage paint this cottage on beaver- 
board, white and green, with a door that will 
open, and flowers in the window boxes. Out- 
doors a child’s playhouse can be used. In the 
center of the stage is a green and high hedge 
which conceals a Maypole. Make this hedge 
of paper leaves fastened thickly to a light screen 
that stands on rollers, or weave a lattice of 
twigs or reed in which leafy boughs can be 
twined. This screening should be as compact 
as possible and completely hide the Maypole. 
At the left there is a dense green woods. Indoors, 
make this forest of green gauze curtains fringed 
and slit to blow about, or sew brown cambric 
shapes of tree trunks and green leaves to the 
curtains. Outdoors, arrange for real trees. A 
rustic seat is beside the cottage door. 


THE COSTUMES. 
The Boy and Girl of Today wear everyday 
clothes. The Trumpeter wears a purple velvet 


jerkin, doublet and yellow silk hose. 


He car- 
Man is 
grotesquely dressed like a vagabond with straw 
sewed to his shabby clothes, his shoes and even 


ries a gay tin trumpet. The Straw 


his cap. Juniper Berry wears full green skirts 
covered with gray-green leaves, a blue bodice 
and a wreath of blueberries about her hair. 
She carries a little broom made of twigs. The 
Leaf Boy’s suit is close-fitting and entirely 
covered with leaves cut in the shape of, those 
of the oak. They cover his hands and his 
sandals. He, too, wears a wreath of leaves. 
Corn Mother has a green tunic made long, 
with full yellow trousers showing underneath. 
She may have a girdle with hanging ears of 
corn. May Rose has a fairy-like dress of pink 
tulle. The Fauns are in one-piece, close-fitting 
brown suits; cardboard horns are arranged on 
elastic to wear on their heads. The Dryads - 
have short white cheesecloth tunics, wreaths of 
flowers and garlands fastened to their robes. 
They are barefooted or in sandals. The Peasant 
Children are in folk costume of England, Ger- 
many, Sweden and France, the countries that 
had the earliest Mayings. 


THE PLAY. 

(it is hardly light. Bird whistles sounding 
one at a time off-stage indicate the dawn. The 
Trumpeter peeps out of the woods and then goes 
back. The Boy appears from behind the hedge, 
goes on tiptoe to the cottage and hangs the May 
basket on the latch. The Girl peeps out of a 
window, unseen by the Boy, and then softly closes 
it.) 

THe Boy (lifts the corner of the cloth that 
covers the basket): I think Betty will like her 
May basket. I gathered some violets for it. 
There is a bunch of them for her to wear to 
school today. I put in some marigold seed- 
lings she can set out in her garden. They are 
wrapped up in moss. Mother made a little 
frosted cake, and there are two lollipops. 

Tue GIRL (runs out through the door and 
holds her May basket close): Lollipops! Oh, 
you are good, Bobby. May I guess the flavor? 
Vanilla. 


Tue Boy: No, not vanilla for May Day. 
THe Girt: Lemon? 
Tue Boy: No, not lemon. Can’t you think 
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of the lollipop colors that belong in a May 
basket? 

THe Girt (looks puzzled and repeats aside 
the rainbow colors): Red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, purple. . . Red, for apple blossoms. 
Green, for green leaves, Yes, I think you put 
a red, rose-flavored lollipop and a green lime- 
flavored one in my May basket. (Lifts up the 
covering and peeps in the basket. Looks amazed 
as she takes out a tiny jar of clotted cream.) 

THe Boy (also amazed): What’s _ that, 
cream? I didn’t put any cream in. Let me 
look. (Takes out an old-fashioned tallow candle 
and a white egg.) Well, I don’t understand 
this! 

THE GirL (empties the basket): A pat of 
butter and a little loaf of bread! Just like 
housekeeping, Bobby. I love your May basket 
for me; but you said lollipops, bad boy. (Shakes 
her finger at him.) 

Tue Boy: I tell you I did buy you two 
lollipops, Betty. I never put those queer things 
in. . . . What’sthat? (The trumpet is heard.) 

TRUMPETER (enters at left, running, and 
blows his trumpet toward the audience. The Boy 
and Girl seat themselves, amazed, beside the cottage 
door, where they seem to be invisible to the other 
Players but may themselves watch the action): 


‘“‘We’ve been rambling all night, 
And sometime this day: 

And now returning back again, 
We bring a garland gay. 


“A garland gay we bring you here; 
And at your door we stand; 
It is a sprout well budded out, 
The work of our Lord’s hand.” 
—Old English Maying Rhyme 


(Fauns and Dryads enter, the Fauns from 
the stage left, the Dryads at stage right. Each 
carries a flowering branch. They twine these 
over the. cottage door, at the windows, and lay 
them at the doorstep. Then they dance around 
the hedge and at the front of the stage. Inter- 
pretive music for dancing fauns and dryads may 
be the fairy theme from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
~“Tolanthe,”’ “Midsummer Night’s Dream’ by 
Mendelssohn, or Macdowell’s “‘To a Wild Rose.” 
At the finish of the dance the Fauns and Dryads 
find hiding places for themselves in the woods 
from which they leap out from time to time.) 


THe TRUMPETER: 
“Behold the ancient customs 
By which the folk made gay 
Within the pleasant greenwood 
Upon the first of May.” 
—May Day Festival Book 


THe Straw Man (Enters from behind the 
hedge in a very dignified way. Swaggers about 
a bit. Goes up to the bough-trimmed cottage and 
pinches off a flower or two upon which he treads): 
Sometimes I wear a cloak of snow and a crown 
of ice. Sometimes I am dressed in brown moss. 
But wherever I go it is winter on earth. I 
don’t believe in keeping May Day. I have 
come to put a stop to it. Hanging May baskets 
is a silly custom. I don’t believe in hanging 
May baskets. Hullo, here are some flowers 
trying to blossom. This cannot be allowed. 
(Looks down and tramps about the stage as if 
stepping on the wild flowers, but does not sce the 
Leaf Boy who peers around the hedge at him.) 


LeaF Boy (comes bravely up to the Straw 
Man, although he is smaller): Here, you mustn’t 
do that. You mustn’t step on my flowers. Go 
away from here. Go back to the cave in the 
mountain where you belong. 

Straw Man: Who are you, little Leaf Boy, 
that you think you can tell me what to do? 
Look how much bigger than you I am. Try 
to drive me away if you can. (Advances, shaking 
his fists at the Leaf Boy.) 

LeaF Boy: Smaller or bigger, I have come 
to bring the May and you havegottoleave. (This 


is the cue for the Leaf Boy and the Straw Man | 


to wrestle as hard as they can. This should be 
a good fight. The Straw Man is clumsy and is 
presently worsted by the Leaf Boy. The Trump- 
eter watches and blows a note of triumph as the 
Straw Man falls to the ground, draggled and 
silent. The Fauns and Dryads come out and 
carry the limp, conquered Straw Man off the stage.) 
THE TRUMPETER: 
“Now carry we Winter out of the village, 
The new Summer into the village. 
Welcome, dear Summer, 
Green little Corn.” 
—Very old Ode to the May 


JUNIPER BERRY (appears in the doorway of 
the cottage sweeping the threshold neatly and with 
energy. She pretends to brush down cobwebs and 
even sweeps underneath the seat without seeing 
the Boy and Girl): We have been housecleaning 
for the three last days of April, I and my sister, 
Rue, who is so tired that she will not be able 
to keep May Day. For years we two sisters, 
Juniper Berry and Rue, have been taking our 
way through cottage and castle, village and 
town, cleaning, polishing, and making all things 
fragrant for the first day of May. (Sees the 
Leaf Boy, lays down her broom and crosses to 
him. He stretches out his arms to catch her, 
but she eludes him coquettishly. They chase each 
other about the hedge in time to running music. 
At last he catches her and they dance together. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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RHYTHMIC GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


rut Words and Music by Epna Everett 
nd OUT FOR A WALK 
s) i For Two Children, or, any Even Number 
wn Children march around two by two 
ss Slow, march time 
I =—— = 
ets Walk and walk, and walk and walk, and walk and walk and make a bow, and walk and walk, and 
uf Drop hands and face Partner. 
wed walk and walk, and walk and walk and make a bow. Clap and clap = and_ clap, etc. 
Join hands and march around. 
ng Tap (March time) Walk and walk, and walk and walk, and walk and walk and make a_ bow. 
Us It will be found that the children delight in singing the words, “ Walk and walk and make a bow, 
an 
be THE RABBIT 
nd Here comes a lit - tle bun - ny, I think he is so fun - ny, For just be-cause it’s 


sun - ny, He goes out for a hop, hop, hop, He goes out for a hop. : 
| 
of 
uth 
ind 
THE CAT 
ing 
ble Kit - ty - cat, Kit - ty cat, I hear your feet go Pit - a - _ pat. 
ind 
to = 
ler, Let me hear your talk - ing now, Mee - @ - OW, mee - @ - ow. 


The first six measures of this song should be sung by the teacher, at first permitting the children to sing only the Mee-e-ow, Older children will 
soon volunteer to sing the first part and either one child or a number of children may be the cats. 


Artists Every Child 


CHARLES EMILE 


Ac.) HEN Charles Jacque was thirteen years old 
} his father apprenticed him to a maker of 


Af sual childish skill in draughtsmanship and 
33°.) at once proved adept in the trade. He was 
an outdoor boy, however, saturated with Brittany 
summers and keen with the winds of French for- 
ests. For seven years he sat on a drawing stool 
inking the outlines of countries to which his 
fancy took him on wings of desire. Among these 
dream places the young Jacque explored was 
Holland because Rembrandt had painted ‘there; 
all his life Charles Jacque studied, loved, and 
tried to emulate the great Dutch master. 

From draughting Jacque was forced into sol- 
diering. He had scarcely 
a year of consecutive 
instruction in painting. 
With so small an oppor- 
tunity for study his 
achievements as one of 
the foremost painter- 
etchers in a period of 
French art that was 
marked by the sentimen- 
tality of Watteau and 
Greuze seem phenome- 
nal. He was mainly self- 
taught, and he saw nature 
with the clear eyes of 
the French peasant; this 
combination of struggle 
with native insight was 
more fruitful than the advantages of special 
training. 

Jacque’s work reflected the influence of 
the Masters of Barbizon, who were the first 
to use the etching needle in representations 
of nature. Landscapés had not been etched 
before, but were the studio painter’s idea of 
memorized scenery or a study for a picture, 
sometimes a copy. Jacque could paint; more 
than this he could make a dry point etching 
of a pig that was so realistic as to be a work 
of art. He had copied Rembrandt’s etched 
study, “A Pig,’ when he was no more than a 
lad, and many hundreds of his later etchings 
follow this humble animal through all the 
vicissitudes of its life and form a kind of por- 
cine biography that appeals to boys and 
girls in their early picture study. He was 


She lives in Italy. 


This month’s cover, AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, is a reproduction of Louise Cozx’s 
painting ““The Young Mother,” an inter- 
esting example of contemporary art. 

Mrs. Cox is the widow of Kenyon Coz, 
deceased 1919. She was born in San 
Francisco (Louise Howland King) and 
studied art at the National Academy of 
Design, the Art Students’ League of New 
York, and with Kenyon Coz. 
ings have received many awards and are 
hung in private collections and in The the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


Should Know 


JACQUE, 1813-1894 


called ‘‘Le maitre au cochon,” and if one ques- 
tions the importance of this reputation one 
need only study ‘La Truffiere,” a winter land- 
scape of frozen soil and bare trees with a troup 
of lean pigs being driven in search of truffles; 
or one of his windy hills, its side cut by a rhythmic 
trail of swine. It took courage to select and 
educate Paris to such realism in this period of 
Watteau’s befrilled shepherds. 

He painted and drew Paris street characters, 
hawkers, beggars and clowns, whose place in the 
art of caricature had been overlooked, but rustic 
scenes were his greatest attraction. From 1842- 
1848, his best period, Jacque created more than 
three hundred plates of village life in which 
one gets the whole air 
of the country, warm 
sunshine, cool shadows, 
the buzzing of bees and 
the lowing of cattle in 
green pastures. “La 
Bergerie,’” hung in the 
South Kensington Mu- 
seum, is one of the 
best examples of Jacque’s 
interpretive paintings of 
country life. We _ see 
the crowded interior of 
sheepfold, ewes, 
lambs, and even fowls 
in massed composition, 
the low, hand-hewed 
rafters, and the shep- 
herd pulling out fodder. The canvas speaks. 

Unexpected, popular success came to Jacque. 
He became the vogue and editors and publishers 
overwhelmed him with orders. He did a series 
of twenty-five landscapes for copying and devel- 
oped a marked deterioration in technic due to 
the weariness of spirit this public recognition 
caused. He was never a great painter; he came 
close to being a master of engraving. He retired 
to a village in Brittany, the part of France he 
cared for most. One of his well-known paintings 
of a thatched cottage set down in an orchard, the 
well-sweep reaching as high as the low roof, may 
have been taken from the artist’s own happiest 
home. Here, surrounded by his own fowls and 
sheep he renewed his better method for a few years 
and employed his leisure in a favorite hobby, the 
making of furniture by hand. 
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LANDSCAPE WITH SHEEP Painted by Charles Emile Jacque 


Courtesy. Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Art in ©hildhood 


Delightful May-Time Problems 


By Louise D. TEssin 


|AKING the traditional May basket is 


fZen8| developed on very simple plans, but with 
*/} possibilities for decorations as plain or 
intricate as you desire to make them. After all, 
baskets, like all paper cutting problems, are 
simply projects upon which to apply lessons in 
design and color. 

Broad margins and carefully designed units are 
essential in developing good work. Lines should 
be guided by one another. Simple designs are 
far more attractive than 
over-elaborate ones. Plan 
on a few large openings 
rather than many small 
sections. The units 
should in some way bear 
relationship to the con- 
tour of the basket. 

As a coloring problem 
to which each child may 
add background or 
scene expressing his own 
imagination, we suggest the characters from 
the story of ‘The Gingerbread Man,” or the 
little pig. Coloring should be in flat tones to 
which heavy outlines are added. 

Mayflowers are an inexhaustable source of 
material for design work. The all-over pattern 
or border of stenciled units has many applica- 
tions, as on paper box and booklet covers, book 
linings, paper mats to place under potted flowers, 
a unit decoration for protecting covers on old 
books, crayon stenciling on textiles and even 
painting in panels on woodwork projects. 
Stencils can so easily be cut from a folded stout 
quality paper with a pair of scissors. When 


. 
NV always a happy undertaking in the class- 
Wh room. This month we offer two baskets 


answered, 


field, Mass. 


Note: Miss Tessin is prepared to 
give her skilled and thoughtful attention 
to the art needs of our teacher readers. 
Your letter asking for help will be promptly 
State grade or age of pupils. 

Address, LoutsE D. Tessin, Milton 
Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, Spring- 


planned for oil-painted stenciling, the paper should 
be shellacked after the cutting is done, in order 
to make it more durable for working. 

An outline of black or colored stitching adds 
much to a stenciled textile. Small hand bags, 
school bags, doilies and aprons are good objects 
for school children to work upon. For 
crayon stenciling, after applying colors to 
light-colored textiles, place a sheet of clean 
wrapping paper on the material and _ press 
with an iron that is not too hot. The cloth 
will absorb the wax crayon perfectly. 

To stencil with oil 
paints, one can use ordi- 
nary tube oil colors and 
a small stiff brush. To 
produce pale colors, add 
white oil paint to any 
color. Paints may be 
thinned down a little 
with turpentine or gaso- 
line, but must be nearly 
dry on the brush when 
applied to stencil. Brush 
along and away from stencil edges, never against 
edges, as paint is apt to collect and make blotted 
and irregular outlines. Do not obliterate the 
weave of material with too thick painting. 

Attractive clothes-hangers are surely an 
incentive to keep a closet in neat order. We 
think anyone would be glad to own a collection 
such as those illustrated. 

Another method of decorating commercial coat 
hangers is to paint simple repeating units along 
the narrow wooden sides, or to glue. small cut 
paper designs or motifs clipped from wall paper 
to the painted wood. Then as a finish, paint 
the hanger several times with white shellac. 
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WE MAKE OUR OWN MAY BASKETS Design by Louise D. Tessin. 


. 9” x 12” paper folded in center both ways. 


Draw are 33” radius. 
Mark in handle 3” wide. . 
2 


ush Mark points B and C each 2” from point A. 


ted 2. Cut out basket on folded paper. 
the Fold line B C. 


an 3. Cut line A C and D E. 

na? 
We Decorate basket with crayons or paints, or 
cut paper motifs. 


Overlap and paste sides together. 


. At step (1) basket may be drawn on very 
per decorative and elaborate lines based on 


int original construction. 
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READY FOR MAY FLOWERS 


Design by Louise D. Tessin 


. Place ruler against long edge of 9” x 12” 


paper and draw margin width of ruler. 


2. Fold paper at C D. 


3. Cut off one-half of margin at K B, leaving 


A KD. 


. Fold remaining margin or flap up. Paste 


K B to flap to complete basket. 


5. Decorate with crayons, paints or cut paper. 


Add handle 3” x 12”. 


To make basket more decorative, fold so 
that side C K is even with side K B and 
cut scalloped edge, heart-shaped basket or 


any outline desired. 


CUT 


CUT PAPER STENCILS 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


AN EXTENSION 
OF PAPER AT 
BASE MAKES 
THE STENCIL 
EASIER TO HOLO 


IN PLACE WHILE 
COLORING 


UNITS TO design stencil. 
MARK AT down center. 
INTERSECTION 

OF LINES 


Draw and cut a square of craft or manila paper upon which to 


Mark a margin on all four sides. Fold paper 
Desizn stencil on half of inside square. All lines 
must start at folded line and should touch margin line. Design 


should be simple and not too fine. Fold paper for cutting stencil. 


Mark a 6” x 9” or 9” x 12” light colored paper into checks the 
same size as original square. Place stencil over these and color 


with crayons Interesting units may be added at intersection of 


lines. Extra colored outlines sometimes strengthen parts of 


stenciled design and may be added afterwards. 


POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS CLASSICS 


Design by Louise D. Tessin 


Faces and Hands—Flesh Color. 
Waist, Sleeves, His Shirt—White. 
Pipe—Light Yellow. 

Under Hat—Light Orange. 

His Mouth—Orange. 

Shirt—Red Violet. 

Shawl—Light Violet. 


Trousers, Inside Sleeves—Blue. 


Hood and Socks—Light Yellow 
Orange. 


Coat—Dark Green. 


Her Shoes, His Hat, Gingerbread 
Man—Light Brown. 


His Hair—Dark Brown. 


Hat: Band, His Shoes, Her Hair— 
Neutral Gray. 


Design by Louise D. Tessin 


POSTER PATTERNS OF FARM YARD PETS 
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COAT-HANGERS A CHILD CAN MAKE 


PAPER 
PATTERN 


COMPLETED DESIGN 


COMPLETE DESIGN FOR COAT HANGER 
ON FOLDED PAPER 


TRACE DECORA- 
TIONS ONTO PAPER 


PATTERN ABOVE. 

SURE DOTTED 
LINE & FOLD IN 


PAPER PATTERN 
REGISTER. 


CUT 
COAT HANGERS 
FROM Yq inch THICK 
WOOD WITH COPING 
SAW. SANDPAPER 
ALL ROUGH EDGES. 


PAINT WITH OIL 
PAINTS. SHELLA 
WHEN PAINT 
IS DRY. USE 


WHITE 
SHELLAC 


WOODEN HOOK MAY BE ADDED AS PART 
OF DESIGN,—~ OR FOR HANGERS THAT 
SLIDE ON CLOTHES ROD, AND ARE NOT 


PAINT ING MAN BE DONE , HOUSE HOLD TAKEN OFF,A CORD MAY GE TIED THROUGH 
WITH COLORED ENAMEL, , ENAMEL. THIS HOLE AS ILLUSTRATED 

OR TURE OIL PAINTS DOES NOT NEEO i 

MIXED WITH WHITE SHELLACKING. 


‘ lS UISE.O.TESSIN 
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Children of America 
THE WESTERNERS Design by Fanny L. Warren 


Hats—Tan. 

Flesh—Dark Orange. 

Blouses—White. 

Chaps and Skirt—Brown, for Leather 
an ilver. 
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Design by Clara G. Dennis 
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*““MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB” 
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Something to Do 


Mother’s Day Project 

| CHILD is naturally selfish until he learns 
*\.| from the group that he should consider 
others. When the teacher leads. group 
Ac =| discussions about what motherhood means 
Lo’) it is not long until the whole group is com- 
paring and taking pride in the subject. This 
creates an ideal attitude, 
and slowly but surely the 
children come to appreci- 
ate their mother more 
and more. Soon they 
will be ready for an ex- 
pression of the new atti- 


perience of others. 


One project that is Street, New York. 


especially pleasing to 
children is making a booklet for Mother. These 
books can be as simple or elaborate as the age 
and skill of the children will permit. Kinder- 
garten children like to make about three sections 
in their book. One part is headed ‘‘Mother.”’ 
In this section they paste all the mother pictures 
they can find. The second section is ‘Things 
My Mother Does for Me.” This is illustrated 
by pictures of the daily tasks performed for 
the child at 
home. Mag- 
azines are 
treasure 
sources of 
pictures, and 
each child 
can hunt and 
cut out illus- 
trations for 
his own 
book. The 
third section 
is “What I 
Should Like 
to Give to 
Mother.” 
This, too, is 
illustrated 
with pictures 
cut from 
magazines. 
Children 
who can 
print or do 
manuscript 
writing can 
CUT PAPER WORK PROVED EFFECTIVE Mmakea much 


This is our subscribers’ department 
through which they may share their teach- 
ing helps and, themselves, receive the ex- 


more personal booklet. The amount of writing 
and the number of sections will depend on the child’s 
skill and ability. One group of children who were 
especially zealous in their appreciation made book- 
lets that were entirely original. The covers were 
decorated either with a mother picture cut 
from a magazine, or a spray of red carnations 
which they colored or 
painted themselves. The 
first -.age was more or less 
the same. It read: 


To My Mother Dear, 


Send your timely, short contributions From 
tude to American Childhood, 120 East 16th 


On Mother’s Day 
May. ., 123.... 


During our talks we had read a little poetry, 
or just a few lines in praise of motherhood 
written by great men and women. This group 
of children found a poem of eight lines entitled, 
“Mother.” They enthusiastically accepted it 
as their own and insisted that it must be part 
of their book. This was written on the second 
page. 

The third page was called ‘“My Mother.” 
The children 
all wrote 
quite long 
lists of the 
things that 
Mother did 
for them 
each day, 
but the sen- 
tences were 
original, and 
allowedroom 
for any per- 
sonal ex- 
pression the 
child wished 
to make. 
One child 
said, “My 
mother has 
the softest 
way of 
smoothing 
out my pil- 
low when I 
am sleepy.” 
And another 
boy closed 


NEW APPRECIATION IS DEVELOPED 
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forcefully by writing, “My mother’s pies 
are always best.” 

During our language and reading periods 
many of the children were interested in 
making original verses. The verses were, 
at best, very simple and crude, but whose 
criticism is more sympathetic than Mother’s? 
One little girl, five years of age, wrote the 
following lines: 

My mother dear is always kind, 
Even when she makes me mind. 
Another child wrote: 


My mother sings 

Like a soft little breeze, 
That’s floating away 
And caught in the trees. 


Many of the other poems were just as sweetly 


expressed, but all of them, good or bad, were’ 


the child’s attempt to express his first love. 
The last page of the booklet was very popular. 


CHILDHOOD 


THE FIRST GRADE “SPECIAL” 


Another group, wishing to use their picture 
study prints in a different way, made small 
raphia frames for them. 

‘ —Dorotuy B. Hansen, South Sioux City, Nebraska. 


Many flights of fancy found expression here-:~ : 


‘This page was entitled ‘“My Wish for Mother.”’ 
Little Benito wished for a set of golden dishes for 


mother. One little girl longed for “‘lots of sunny ~ 


days” because ‘‘Mother just hates rainy ones.” 
A third child wrote, “I wish that my mother 
would always be happy, and sing, and sing, and 
sing.” One little boy wrote in labored up-and- 
down script, “I wish my mother won’t never have 
to worry about me.” 

One group of children decided to make gift 
pictures for their mothers. Some of them col- 
ored or painted a spray of red carnations on 
white drawing paper, and mounted them on 
red construction paper, allowing a few inches 
at the bottom. Then they carefully copied 
either an original poem, or one that they liked 
especially well. These they mounted just below 
the spray of carnations. Other children used 
the Madonna picture from their picture study, 
and mounted it with a poem as their gift. 


OUR TOY TRAIN SUPPLIES LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES 


A Train Project 


It was nearing the time when the first grade 
of the Richland Training School, Western State _ 
Normal, Kalamazoo, Michigan, was scheduled 
to have charge of the regular grade assembly. 
The first-grade supervisor called the children 
together and asked them what they thought 
would be nice for a program. A few suggestions 
were given. One child said, ‘‘Let’s tell them 
about trains!” The children immediately ap- 
proved of the suggestion and began to plan 
the program. So clearly did they have in mind 
what they could do and:‘so well did they organize 
the program that the teacher gave but little 
help in working out the plans. 

When the grade children, supervisors, and a 
few parents went to the assembly, they found 
the first-grade. children seated in a semicircle 
on the stage. At the side front of the stage 
was an engine and a car constructed of 
floor blocks, wheels and tin cans. After 
the customary opening exercises, Lyle 
stepped to the front of the stage to in- 
troduce the program. He said, “The first- 
grade children have been talking about 
trains. We have planned a train program 
for you. First, we will all sing.” 

The group sang: 

‘“‘Choo-choo-choo is a great big horse 

That is made of iron strong. 
Choo-choo-choo pulls heavy loads, 

And works the whole day long. 
kas. sings the merry choo-choo- 
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‘‘Choo-choo-choo has an iron nose 
And he wears an iron shoe. 
Choo-choo-choo eats wood and coal, 
And he seems to like it too. 
Oo!........sings the merry choo-choo-choo.”’ 


This merry little song is found in Progressive 
Music Series, Teachers Manual, Volume 1, Silver, 
Burdett and Company. It was taught to the 
children by their music supervisor during their 
regular music period. Lyle then announced: 

“Patricia will tell you about the train picture 
the station agent gave us.” 

Two boys who had been appointed as stage 
managers brought our easel, on which was the 
picture, to the front of the stage. The picture, 
which had been on a calendar, had been mounted 
and shellacked. Patricia pointed to it as she 
said: 

“This is one of our big train pictures. This 
is the engine that pulls the train. These are 
the cars the people ride in. This is where the 
engineer stays. He is the man who runs the 
train. This is the headlight so the engineer 
can see the tracks at night. These are moun- 
tains and here is the river.”’ 

Twelve children then came to the front of 
the stage bringing the pictures they had painted 
of engines and cars, and a toy train, while cer- 
tain of them described the toy train in their 
own language. 

Albert: “This is our toy engine and little 
car that carries coal for the engine. The engi- 
neer rides in this cab and looks out of these 
windows. The fireman shovels coal from the 
little car into the engine. This is the smoke 
stack and here is the bell. This _ headlight 
lights the tracks at night and the bumper knocks 
things off the tracks if they get in the way of 
the train.”’ 

Robert: “This is our toy coal car. The 
miners dig the coal from the mines. The coal 


PATRICIA DESCRIBES OUR TRAIN PICTURE 


FLASH CARDS MAY TEACH SAFETY 


is shoveled into cars. The engine pulls the 
coal cars all over the country. Some of the 
cars go to Galesburg and some to Battle Creek, 
some to Augusta, some to Kalamazoo and our 
coal comes to Knappen’s elevator here at Rich- 
Jand. We saw some coal cars by Knappen’s 
elevator.” 

Kenneth: “This is our freight car. These 
doors slide back and the boxes are put inside. 
Then the doors are locked. Sometimes they 
send sugar, potatoes, corn flakes, soap and lots 
of other things in these box cars. The little 
wheels near the top of the car are so the man 
can make the car stop just where he wants it 
to stop so he can take the boxes out of the 
car. We saw a box car the day we went to 
the railroad station.” 

Linden: ‘This is our passenger car. 
The people buy their tickets at the 
station. They get on these steps. The 
railing is to keep the people from falling off 
the platform. The conductor goes through 
the train and punches the people’s tickets. 
The people can look out of these windows.” 

This was followed by the children’s show- 
ing and describing a favorite picture book. 

Irene: ‘This is our Railroad Picture 
Book. We keep it on the library table. 
Miss Herrington reads us stories from the 
book. We like to look at the pictures. I 
will show you some of the pictures.”” Irene 
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turned the pages, showing the illustrations to 
the audience, and then placed the book on a table. 

Lyle: “Marion Elliott will tell you about 
the Railroad Picture Book we made.” 

Marion: “This is the Train Picture Book 
we made for our library table. I measured 
and cut the paper and sewed the book. We 
all helped get the pictures.” Marion showed 
be aes that had been pasted in the scrap- 

ook. 

Lyle: “Ellen Jean will tell you about our 
train flash cards.” 

Ellen Jean: ‘These are our train flash cards. 
This card says, ‘Stop, Look, Listen!’ That 
means that before we cross the tracks we must 
stop and look for the train. We must listen 
for the train, too. This card says ‘Railroad 
Crossing. Look Out for the Cars.’ That 
means that the road crosses the car tracks. 
We must look out or the train might be coming 
along and hit us. This card says, ‘Cars Stop 
Here.’ That means that the cars will stop 
and let you on or off at this place.” 

"Then the large train built of blocks was 
described: 

Charles: “Mr. Martin, the janitor, helped 
us make the engine. Lyle and I got the cans 
for the boiler from the store. This is the boiler 
where the water gets hot and makes steam. 
This is the smokestack and this is the whistle. 
John and William helped put the wheels on. 
This is the cab where the engineer stays. We 
haul lots of things in this car. We thanked 
Mr. Martin for helping us make this engine.” 

Lyle: ‘We shall now play ‘Train’ for you. 
Miss Clark taught us to play train in the music 
class.” Twelve children took part in this rhyth- 
mic exercise. Sand blocks were used to imitate 
the engine getting up steam. Horseshoes 
struck with nails sounded like the bell on the 
engine. The music used was Mendelssohn’s 
Op. 102, No. 3, found in. “School Rhythms 
for Kindergarten and Lower Primary Grades,” 
by Ethel M. Robinson. The faster the music 
was played the faster the train went around 
the stage. This was the climax of the program, 
which the first-graders had enjoyed as much 
as their audience. 

—Dorau Herrineton, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


A Summer-School Garden 


Having charge of a six weeks’ kindergarten 
at a mountain summer resort gave me a rare 
opportunity to develop an outdoor project. 
Of the three-hour kindergarten session, one 
hour of each morning was spent on the play- 
ground. As there was much uncleared space 
joining the equipped playground, not many 
days passed before the ideas began coming 
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thick and fast for the development of a kinder- 
garten flower garden on some of the uncultivated 
ground. Immediately the children began scrap- 
ing and raking away the leaves and stones to 
get ready for the laying off of the garden plots. 
One morning we studied plans for this in the 
kindergarten room before starting for the 
grounds. Four children representing the four 
corners of the garden stood in a position to give 
the desired size and shape. By doing this it 
was discovered that we would need posts and 
strings in laying out the space. The mental 


. picture of it became so clear that work on the 


garden was under way immediately upon reach- 
ing the spot. The four posts were soon set up 
and the string stretched around, marking the 
sides. 

The arrangement of walks was settled by the 
decision to have them cross in the middle, so 
that the flower beds could be reached for culti- 
vation and watering without stepping on the 
flowers. The caretaker was consulted and 
co-operating with us, he spaded up the beds, 
leaving the walks just as we had marked them 
off. 

We planted some seed, but many plants were 
contributed. Soon the garden was a growing 
and orderly spot. Flowers of similar kind were 
put in one plot. One bed was filled with ferns 
and wild flowers. After the flowers were planted 
the walks were again scraped and a layer of 
white sand was spread on them. An interested 
cottage owner contributed a large pile of green 
window shutters that had been sawed from 
old-style blinds. These served for  palings 
around the garden, the children driving them 
into the ground using string as a guide to keep 
the line of the fence straight. Some of the 
shutters were used to make a gate. This was 
hung between two heavier posts. For hinges 
we substituted strips of leather. 

This completed our garden project, but all 
summer it furnished pleasant and improving 
occupation, for the care of it was a part of our 
daily program. —Anna V. Taytor, Memphis, Tenn. 


Summer Busy Work 


One of my plans for each summer is to look 
over the popular magazines which have come 
to me during the year and select the pictures 
which can be used in school the following win- 
ter. Many times I find pictures on the covers 
that illustrate some story or seasonal thought 
very nicely. In my collection I have pictures 
suitable for each school month. I hang them 
in a certain place in the room and change them 
as the months pass. The children always enjoy 
the new ones and it helps them to understand 
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the division of the year into months and seasons. 
Many magazines have illustrations that prove 
useful in making health posters. Others illus- 
trate language poems and stories. Some can 
be used in connection with reading lessons. 
One year I found pictures to illustrate the 
nouns used in our primer, mounted them, and 
printed the words to match. In fact magazine 
pictures may be found which can be used in 
connection with almost any subject taught. 

Each summer I look over the magazines 
which came during the preceding winter and 


clip from them the ideas that I shall need in. 


classroom work. I have large envelopes, one 
for each month, into which I put the patterns. 
I have scrapbooks and portfolios made from 
heavy paper and labeled for various subjects, 
as: “Poems and Stories,’ ‘Health Lessons,” 
“Seat Work,” “Phonics” and “‘Art.”’ Into these 
I put the clippings, in such a way that they 
can be easily found. When there is a series 
of articles on one subject as those on ‘‘Number”’ 
in last year’s AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, I cut 
them all out, arrange them in sequence, and 
put them in their proper place. 

It saves much time during the winter months 
to have the ideas one needs in such compact 
form. 

—KAaTHERYNE McDona.p, Cave-in-Rock, Illinois. 


Pre-Primary Number 


Arithmetic is not given a special place on 
our program until the third year. Even then 
it is taught objectively and only very simple 
problems are given. However, we help in the 
awakening and development of the number 
faculty through games and plays and incidental 
number lessons. 

In the fingerplays for example and such 
little rhymes as “Ten Little Indians” or ‘Five 
Little Chickadees” the child learns to count 
and begins to form a conception of adding 
and “taking away.” He knows that he has 
two shoes, two stockings, two mittens. He 
knows that ‘‘Muffie’ has three black kittens 
and one that is black-and-white. He points 
to the four goldfish in the bowl. When he 
wants to count other objects he uses his fingers 
as did primitive man; the index finger, over 
and over, is used as a pointer, the ten fingers as 
counters. 

One day he makes three or four straight 
lines on his paper to represent the things he 
has counted; then we know that he no longer 
looks upon number as a quality of objects but 
as a symbol for them. Now we begin our 
visual number drills. When we were walking 
in the woods in autumn we let the children 
follow their instinct for collecting so now we 


have plenty of acorns to use for counters, and 
the shells we gathered at the seashore. We 
place four acorns on the table. We let the 
child look at them and tell how many there 
are. Then six, eight, ten. We then let the 
child sit down with his box of acorns beside 
him. We say to him: 

‘Put down two acorns. . 
. 

When he can do this readily and quickly 
with all the numbers up to ten we say: 

“Now put down five and take up three. 
How many are left?” 

Then say: 

“Put down three two’s.”’ 

“Put down two three’s.”’ 

We let the child look at his acorns, then turn 
away and tell the number. We continue this 
sort of work until all the facts of all the numbers 
to ten have been learned. 

By this time the children have a store of 
number memories. They begin to visualize. 
The number faculty is wide awake and very 


. four. . 


active. We discontinue the use of counters 
and ask: “How many two’s in six. 
four. . eight. . ten?” 


There are so many occasions for counting 
in the modern schoolroom. We encourage the 
children to do this in work and in play. When 
a little girl is setting the table we ask her to 
bring five knives or ten spoons. In the garden 
we ask a child to fill three pails with sand, to 
pick four flowers, to bring seven apples. Mean- 
time we let the children acquire a knowledge 
of the meaning of weight by lifting and moving 
things about. We let them fill emptied coffee 
cans or baking powder boxes, one with sand, 
another with clay, a third with small stones, 
a fourth with bran or other light substances. 
We have all the boxes the same size and shape. 
Then we ask that they be ranged in order, 
from the lightest to the heaviest. We let the 
children make a balance by placing a_ short 
board over a stone, and with this learn to meas- 
ure a pound’s weight. 

The children love to ‘“‘play store’ and it has 
great value, particularly as they are allowed 
to use real pennies, dimes and nickels and quar- 
ters. We encourage them to measure with 
their hands, their fingers, their feet. Then 
when some child has noticed that my foot is 
longer than his, but not so long as his father’s, 
I explain to him how years ago other people 
discovered this and made a standard foot. 
Then we give them foot rules to measure what- 
ever they will about the studio and playground. 
Soon we show them how to expedite the meas- 
uring of distances by using a yardstick or a 
tape measure. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Jugoslav Folk Tales 


By Dororuy Guapys Spicer, from the Translation by Konstantin Kostic 


Muja Counts 


A ip UIA, the peasant lad, was hard at work 
nea ie eaving b hes of willow to make 
| Vi interweaving branc O 
LVI a fence about his master’s land. His 
og master was a farmer and as far as Muja’s 
“"*~| eyes could see lay his land. Here was 
the low farmhouse painted green and white. 
Close to it was the barnyard which one entered 
through a fine arched gate painted green like the 
kitchen door. The cocks and hens strutting 
about the farmyard were plump and noisy with 
their joy in the spring. The linden tree was in 
full leaf and as Muja walked up and down the 
edges of his master’s field the sun shone on the 
sprouting grain of the meadows with all the 
warmth of the spring. 

Muja laid down his bundle of branches to seat 
himself for a moment’s rest beneath the linden in 
the sunshine. What was that? Before him, 
lying white and warm in a furrow of the field, 
lay an egg. Looking all about him to see if 
anyone were watching, Muja picked up the newly 
laid egg and slipped it inside his blouse. One 
of the hens must have slipped beneath the farm- 
yard gate and laid the egg here in the field. 
Muja knew that this egg should be returned to 
the nests in the barn, but finding it had given 
him an idea. ; 

“For a long time,” he said to himself, “I 
have envied the master, his 
fine farm, his fruits, grain 
and chest of gold. Now 
has come my chance to be 
like him without any extra , 


work. I know 
where he keeps 
his fowls,’’ 


Muja mused to 
himself. ‘‘I 
shall creep - in 


His Chickens 


the barn secretly where the setting hens are and 
put my egg under one of the hens. A little chick 
will soon hatch out, and she will grow up to be a 
hen. By and by the hen will lay more eggs and 
when they hatch, what a fine brood of little 
chickens will then be mine! I shall sell all my 
fowls,” Muja decided, sad at the thought. 
“But with what I get from the birds I shall 
buy a goat.” 

At this point the lad stood up, straightened 
his back and his face grew bright. ‘The goat is 
sure to have little ones and I can sell the kids 
for money enough to buy a calf. My calf will 
grow into a cow. The cow will have two calves 
which will become oxen. And when this 
happens,” said Muja, suddenly growing excited 
at his dream, “I shall plough the village 
meadow, plant it with wheat, raise and cut the 
grain, and sell it in the market. And then 
at last I shall be as rich as the farmer. Aye, 
as rich as my. master,” he repeated with 
satisfaction. 

“But all the village folk,’ continued Muja, 
“will pounce on me and say, “This is not your 
land, neither is this grain yours to sell.’ And 
at these words I shall throw out my chest like 
the King’s footman, strike myself on the bosom 
and say, “This ground is mine own!’”’ 

With these words Muja slapped 
his chest a resounding blow and, 
alas, the egg broke. ‘Telltale stains 
showed on his blouse, making him 
realize suddenly that speaking of 
one’s good luck 
too soon is just 
like counting 
one’s’. chickens 
before they 
are hatched. 
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Clothes Do Not Make the Person | 


#—|WO monkeys lived in a village in the home 
4%, of two children. They were so much a 
+! part of the family that they had grown to 
x | forget they had ever lived anywhere else. 
-) The father of the children had bought 
them from a traveling circus that went from 
village to village in the summer time. In the 
circus the monkeys had been ill-treated and were 
often hungry. Within the cottage where they 
now lived it was very different. 


In the winter there was always a place for the. 


monkeys in front of the great glowing stove with 
its painted tiles and bubbling pots of stew. In 
the spring, as soon as the door was opened to the 
sunshine and scent of the freshly sprouting herbs 
in the kitchen garden, the monkeys sat on the 
doorstep with the children or played tag up and 
down the garden paths. At supper time the 
two monkeys perched themselves on the backs of 
the children’s chairs, and the girl poured from the 
great blue jug of milk into small bowls for the 
little animals, and her brother broke the loaf of 
bread into their milk. 

So much kindness and plenty should have made 
these monkeys humble and anxious to do some- 
thing to help with the housework, but, no indeed! 
The monkeys became proud and chattered to one 
another about their fine manners, which they felt 
had brought this good fortune. One night when 
the children had been tucked deep in their feather 
quilts in the painted wooden beds in the corner 
of the kitchen, the monkeys crept out of their 
baskets on the hearth. One of them leaped to 
the headboard of the boy’s bed and the other sat 
upon the foot of the girl’s bed. They talked 
softly to one another in the language of the jungle. 

“There is no difference between us and the 
children with whom we live,” said one. 

“Not the least difference,” agreed the other 
monkey. ‘We have faces, with bright eyes, 
hands for grasping, and feet for running and 
climbing.”’ 

“But the villagers do not understand this,” 
continued the first one. ‘‘When we go to market, 
the people shout, “Two monkeys who live in a 
house and think themselves fine because of it! 
They used to beg for pennies by the side of the 
road!’ ”’ 

“What shall we do about it?” asked the other. 
He looked around the room and in the gray light 
of the dawning day he saw the children’s clothes in 
ueaps on a chair. “TI have it,” he said. “All 
we need to change us to children is clothes. 
Come, let us dress and leave this house. We 
may find a home without children where we shall 
have all of the jug of milk and the whole loaf 
instead of only part.” 


So these two monkeys began dressing. One 
put on the colored trousers, the gaily embroidered 
blouse, the red stockings, the woolen cap and the 
red-topped boots of the boy. The other dressed 
himself in the girl’s full skirt of flowered cotton, 
her white blouse with full muslin sleeves that 
almost covered his little brown paws, her white 
stockings and red slippers. To top it all, he 
knotted her best figured yellow handkerchief 
about his head so that it hung down behind and 
only his small dark face showed. The two 
monkeys then danced about the room looking at 
their fine clothes, and admiring themselves in 
front of the mirror. 


In the corner of the kitchen stood the great 
carved chest in which the family kept their 
Sunday clothes. The monkeys pushed up the 
cover of the chest and pulled out the beautiful 
garments. The monkey who was pretending to be 
a girl tied on a white lace apron saved for wearing 
to a fair, and around his shoulders he wrapped.a 
shawl of many colors. The other found a velvet 
jacket which fitted him well and had gold braid 
for trimming. They then stood back laughing 
and admiring each other. ‘Surely we look just 
like two children,” they said as they ran this way 
and that, capering before the windows and finally 
climbing outside to the top of the roof where they 
might be seen by all. 


There. was a narrow coping on the edge of the 
roof. As the village awoke, the milk peddler, the 
vegetable vendor and other people began to pass. 
No sooner were the monkeys in all their finery 
noticed by these passing village folk, than people 
from the entire neighborhood began to rush out 
thinking that two imprudent youngsters had 
somehow climbed to the roof. 


“Come down, come down, or you will break 
your necks. Thatis no safe place for you to play, 
careless little ones that you are,” cried the neigh- 
bors. The monkeys, seeing how well they had 
succeeded in tricking everyone, danced with 
laughter and chattered gleefully to one another, 
“Just look; nobody recognizes us!” 


Just then an old, almost blind woman named 
Baba, hearing the cries of the villagers, ran out 
of her house to see what the commotion was about. 
Looking up at the roof to which everyone was 
excitedly pointing, the old woman said, ‘‘Well, 
well, have you lost your eyesight? Do you not 
see that yonder children have tails? They are not 
a boy and girl; they are monkeys!” 


Alas! In their haste to put on blouses and 


boots, apron, shawl, and kerchiefs the monkeys 
had forgotten how long were their tails. The 
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tails trailed behind thei like banners as the 


cried 
“They are only 


monkeys pranced along. ‘Tails! Tails!” 
the people in the street below. 
monkeys after all.” 

Hearing these words the monkeys ceased to 
laugh and looked soberly at each other. ‘Are 
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we not foolish?” said one. ‘“‘Even Blind Baba 
knows us by our tails and here we climbed think- 
ing that nobody would ever discover who we 
really are. Come, brother, let us go back 
through the window. It will take more than 
clothes to make us into children.” 


As Light as a Feather 


Retold from the Hungarian by ANDoR KEMENY 


CA N¢ SE upon a time, far, far away on the 
Ph other side of the ocean, there lived a 
S\47| Squire who had three sons. Two of 
| them were skilled in riding and fighting 
°J asa Squire’s sons should be, but the young- 
est liked to sit at home telling stories, or listening 
to the tales of others. He was so kind-hearted 
that his elder brothers thought him a weak, 
good-for-nothing lad. 

There was great sorrow in the land, for a Giant 
had carried off the only daughter of the King, the 
young, lovely Princess. The Giant’s stronghold 
was called Duck’s Leg Castle, because the whole 
castle revolved day and night upon the leg of a 
duck, turning so fast that no one could enter it. 
The King made it known throughout his domin- 
ions that he would give half his wealth to any 
knight who would rescue the Princess from the 
Giant. When the elder son of the Squire heard 
this, he said to his father: 

“Father, give me a horse and a sword, for I 
wish to seek my fortune and rescue the Princess.”’ 

“Well spoken, my boy!’ exclaimed the Squire. 
“Take the best horse from my stables and the 
best armor in the house, and may fortune smile 
upon you.” 

Away rode the eldest son, up hill and down dale, 
until he came to a dark forest. On the edge of 
the wood a little old woman hobbled along bear- 
ing a mighty pile of sticks on her poor bent back. 
She was nearly crushed beneath her burden and 
swayed like a ship in a gale. 

“Ts this the way to Duck’s Leg Castle?” asked 
the eldest son. 

“It is that,” said the old woman. 
asked in a croaking voice: 
carry my firewood home?” 

The eldest son took no heed of her weariness 
but galloped away. He came to a clearing in the 
forest. In the middle of it was the castle of the 


Then she 
“Will you not help me 


Giant turning round and round on the leg of a 
duck. He gazed at it in wonder, then tied his 
horse to a tree and walked up to it. 


Do what 


he would, he could not get into the castle because 
it was revolving too fast. Nor was he able to 
stop it. So he tossed a pebble and smashed one 
of the windows. Then the castle stopped whirling 
and the head of the Giant appeared. 

“What is it?” he asked gruffly. ‘“‘What do you 
want?” 

“T want you to set the Princess free,”’ 
the eldest son. 
her father.”’ 

The Giant only laughed. ‘All right, young 
upstart,” he said, “I will battle with you on my ~ 
brass lawn and if you defeat me, you can have 
the Princess, but if not you shall stay with me.” 

The eldest son was a little afraid when the Giant 
stepped out of the castle door with his great sword 
in his hand, yet he boldly followed him to the 
brass lawn behind the castle. The lawn was brass 
because the Giant felt safer on metal than earth. 

Poor eldest son! Of course he had no chance 
against the Giant. His sword broke in the very 
first clash. Then the Giant lifted him up into 
the air and dropped him with such force that he 
sank into the brass lawn up to his knees. When 
the eldest son did not return home, everyone 
knew what must have happened to him. 

Many montlis later the second son asked his 
father, the Squire, to let him go and rescue the 
Princess and his brother. The father did not 
want to at first. It was hard enough to have lost 
one son and he did not want to give up another, 
but finally the second son prevailed on him to 
consent. Off he rode the same way his brother 
had gone. 

When he came to the dark forest, there was the 
old woman again hobbling along under an even 
greater load of sticks. 

“Is this the way to Duck’s 
asked the second son. 

“It is that,” replied the old woman, “but will 
you not help to carry my firewood home?” 

““T am ever so sorry,” said the second son, “‘but 
I have no time.” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Many Things 


By Frances AvERY FAUNCE 


There are many things that I 
Should like to have, or like to try: 
I never owned a painted kite; 
I never stayed up late at night; 
I never saw a chimpanzee; 
I never drank a cup of tea. 


But in the garden where I lie 
There lives a yellow butterfly, 
And while I watch him use his wings 
I do not need the Other Things. 


Copyright, ‘‘The Youth’s Companion” 


My Wanderings 


By BoarpMAN Hoover (ten years old) 


I dreamt about my wanderings 
To ancient lands afar; 
I saw a little Japanese 
At an American bazaar; 
He bought a quilt— 
He bought a cap— 
He bought a cookie, too, 
And munched it while 
He sang and smiled— 
That’s why I’m telling you. 


I saw a little Indian 
Shoot arrows at a wall; 
I saw a huge rhinoceros 
With teeth both large and small; 
I saw a dog, I saw a cat, 
I saw a kitten, too, 
I saw a doggie chase the cat, 
That’s why I’m telling you. 


And as my ship came into port, 
I saw my old home town, 

I raised the topsail and the boom 
And let the anchor down; 


I’m thankful for these many thoughts 
That give to me such mirth, 

And thankful for the U. S. A., 
The greatest land on earth. 


Color 


By Curistina Grorcina Rossetti 


What is pink? A rose is pink 

By the fountain’s brink. 

What is red? A poppy’s red 

In its barley bed. 

What is blue? The sky is blue 
Where the clouds float through. 
What is white? A swan is white 
Sailing in the light. 

What is yellow? Pears are yellow, 
Rich and ripe and mellow. 

What is green? The grass is green, 
With small flowers between. 

What is violet? Clouds are violet 
In the summer twilight. 

What is orange? Why, an orange, 
Just an orange! 


Poems to Learn in May 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The Maypole 


In Gloucestershire, England, children sing the 
following song as they dance round the Maypole: 


Round the Maypole, trit, trit, trot! 
See what a Maypole we have got; 
Fine and gay, 
Trip away, 
Happy is our new May Day. 
In Warwickshire, children go from door to 
door with toy Maypoles and say: 


All round the Maypole, trit, trit, trot, 
See what a Maypole we have got; 
The garden’s high, the garden’s low, 
See what a Maypole we can show. 


Up at a Villa: Down in the City 


By Rosert BrRowNING 


What of a villa? Though winter be over in March by rights, 

’Tis May perhaps ere the snow shall have withered well off the heights: 

— the brown ploughed land before, where the oxen steam and 
wheeze, 

And the hills over-smoked behind by the faint gray olive-trees. 


Is it better in May, I ssk you? You’ve summer all at once; 

In a day he leaps complete with a few strong April suns. 

’Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce risen three fingers well, 
The wild tulip, at the end of its tube, blows out its great red bell 
Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for the children to pick and sell. 


But the city, oh the city—the square with the houses! Why? 

They are stone-faced, white as a curd, there’s something to take the 
eye! 

Houses in four straight lines, not a single front awry; 

You watch who crosses and gossips, who saunters, who hurries by; 

Green blinds, as a matter of course, to draw when the sun gets high; 

And the shops with fanciful signs which are painted properly. 


Mother’s Day 


On Mothering Sunday,* above all other, 
Every child should dine with its mother. 


*An old English custom 


The Bird Bath 


By CuarE MacpEeRMOoTT 


A chirp, a flutter, and a rush, 
A scramble in the underbrush— 


A peep, a twitter and a squawk— 
A noisy jay’s impatient talk; 


A flash of gaudy blue and white, 
Two shining wings that catch the light; 


A eardinal’s bright scarlet crest, 
Against dull brown of sparrow’s breast; 


A poise—a preen upon the brink, 
A sudden dip—a dainty drink; 


A lifting of small beaks that fling 
The crystal drops on back and wing; 


Quick beady eyes that upward gaze, _ 
One brief, glad space of thanks and praise— 


A trill—a bright cadenza gay, 
Then to blue skies—away! away! 
Copyright, Dumb Animals” 
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TEACHING AND Practice EXERCISES. IN ARITHMETIC.’ 
Grades 3, 4, 5,6. By G. T. Buswell and Lenore John. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. Each, $0.27. 


td the child knows the best way for performing 
a certain operation in arithmetic it is advisable 
to fix the process in his mind by means of drills. 
If, on the other hand, he has originated his own 
process for getting a given result, a more efficient, 
common plan should be brought to his attention. 


An intensive study of this variation in thought ° 


conducted under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth Fund at the University of Chicago forms 
the basis for this series of workable drills in arith- 
metic. The authors discovered that while the 
more intelligent pupils used the same general 
method, the rest of the various classés had devel- 
oped individual habits in carrying on the funda- 
mental operations. Of such methods there were 
found twenty-seven different, ineffective ways of 
adding, thirty-three for subtraction, forty-one for 
multiplication and for division. 

The set of exercises in arithmetic from Professor 
Buswell’s investigation and that of his research 
assistant, Miss John, places the objective on a 
common, effective procedure. Each page of 
examples is preceded by a paragraph of instruc- 
tions, which applies to the type of example on 
that particular page. In this paragraph the child 
is told how to perform the operation, or cautioned 
how not to do it. The teacher and children read 
over together the paragraph of directions at the 
top of the sheet. The children ask questions in 
ease they do not entirely understand the point 
involved, then start to work the examples and 
continue six minutes. Time is then called 
and all tear off the sheet, fold back the top 


papers. The children record the 
number of examples that were correct 
and also the number wrong 
in the space provided. 

The teacher collects the 
papers, inspects them 
and gives help where 
obviously need- 
ed. If the exer- 


4 Worthwhile Bookshelf 
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cise is a review or a mixed drill she records 
the scores on the class record sheet. The papers 
of those who did not complete the exercises may 
be returned to them for completion in a study 
period. The class record sheet gives a continuous 
indication of those who are having difficulty and a 
diagnostic and remedial program is provided for 
them. 


PARENT EpucaTiIon. Addresses delivered before the North- 
west Conference on Child Health and Parent Education. 
Edited by Richard Olding Beard, M.D. 2185 pages. 
The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. $2.00. 


Your Growine Cuitp. By H. Addington Bruce. 405 
pages. Funk and Wagnalis Company, New York. . 
$2.50. 

—— material having to do with the 

everyday problems of the average child 
gives the contents of both these volumes practical 
value. The list of new books on child training is 
growing, but so also is the need for such books. 

The teacher who conducts mothers’ meetings, the 

local child study group, and the individual 

mothers are looking for advice in modern educa- 
tional thought, but this knowledge, for wide 
application, should be offered in readable form. 

Both books are readable; Mr. Bruce’s, because he 

is a trained writer used to handling research; 

Professor Beard’s, because he has_ brought 

together some- worthwhile addresses given for 

parental education. 

The first title groups its chapters under the 
headings: “The Development of the Child,” 
“The Child at Home,” ‘“The Child in the Com- 
munity” and ‘The Child at School.” Sub- 
divisions include health habits, problems of 
guidance and control, sex education and 
adolescence, outlines for study groups, and 
the better co-operation of home and 
school. ‘“‘Your Growing Child,” aims 
to offer in one volume all the scientifi- 
cally established facts in pediatrics 
which are really important for the 
consideration of the 
home; thus Mr. Bruce 
presents the ele- 
ments of disci- 
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pline, story-telling, szsthetics, health, religion, 
the dream life, school subjects and play. This 
would seem to be an unwieldy editorial program, 
but the popular form of the book gives the reader 
an insight into each topic and a keen interest and 


urge to follow it 
through the 
many and au- 
thoritative ref- 
erences’ the 
author provides. 
Biock BvILDING. 
A Practical Guide 
for Mothers and 
Teachers. By 
Margaret A. 
Trace. Illustrat- 
ed. 221 pages. 
Milton Bradley 
Company ,Spring- 
field, Mass. $3.50. 

S skyscrap- 
ers are 
towering above 
the buildings of 
yesterday and 
moulding the 
sky lines of our 
cities into more 
beautiful out- 
lines, the 
small blocks 
with which chil- 
dren of the first 
kindergartens 
built are giving 
place to those of 
such large and 
adaptable forms 
that block proj- 
ects in the kin- 
dergarten and 
elementary 
school are keep- 
ing pace with 
the architecture 
of the present 
period. This 
change in the 
size and shape 
of blocks has a 
twofold  signifi- 
cance; work with 
the new build- 
ing materials 


of the schoolroom develops child muscles, it also 
brings about the child’s contact with his en- 
vironment in a more realistic and educational 
way than was ever before possible. 

The new blocks call for a new technic for the 
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Of Timely Interest in the 
Magazines 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE PARENT 


By Carleton Washburne, in ‘“‘Child Study’’ for March 


“If the intelligent co-operation of parents is to be enlisted 
for public schools, it is necessary for the school authorities to take 
the parents into their confidence. * * * Parents, on the other 
hand, have a right to demand that the schools give their children 
the kind of education that will develop each individual fully.” 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND 
THEATRE 


.By Mabel Foote Hobbs, in ‘‘The Playground’’ for March 


“The child whose crowded home conditions$do not permit a 
playroom or a yard may give vent to his innale desire to dram- 
atize his dreams and live his beloved fairy tales under ideal 
conditions in the playground theatre.” 


ART FOR THE CHILD'S SAKE 


By Mildred Adams, in ‘‘Children’’ for March 


“Until children are ten or twelve, art appreciation will come 
through doing. Plasteline or clay in which to model, paint and 
big sheets of paper for their pictorial inventiveness, these are the 
materials with which they may come to an understanding of 
Picasso and Mestrovic, Velasquez and Michelangelo.” 


CHILD WELFARE IN GEORGIA 


By Katherine Glover, in “‘McCall’s Magazine’’ for April 


“Every mother can be reached through interest in her child. 
* * * Through these far-reaching contacts will filter the knowl- 
edge which is to give protection to children in the place where 
they are most often defenseless—their own homes.” 


home. 


i 


mother and teacher who would guide the child’s 
construction work. Miss Trace for many years 
experimented with building forms and_ their 
combinations in kindergarten training schools and 
supervision before she was ready to offer her 


results in meth- 
od. Her book 
therefore is a 
much needed 
manual written 
from practical 
work with large 
numbers of pub- 
lic school chil- 
dren. No more 
helpful descrip- 
tion of what 
“Block Build- 
ing’? means as a 
guidebook can 
be quoted than 
the chapter 
headings: “‘Play- 
things—-Why and 
What?” “‘Stand- 
ards for the Se- 
lection of Build- 
ing Blocks,” 
“Classroom and 
Nursery Equip- 
ment,” “The 
Method of Use,” 
“Experimental 
Building,” ‘‘Ob- 
taining Creative 
Building,” ‘Di- 
rected Use of Ob- 
long Blocks, 
Triangular. ... 
Pisaths. .. . 
Pillars,” ‘“The 
Arch,” ‘“Show- 
ing the Use of 
Various Types 
of Blocks,” 
“Work of Stu- 
dents and 
Teachers,” 
“Block  Build- 
ing as Related 
to Other Curric- 
ular Activities.”’ 

The text is il- 
lustrated with 


diagrams and many examples of children’s creative 
building which, with the authority of experience 
for which the book stands, make it essential 
for training centers as well as the school and 
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One Hunprep YEARS OF CHILDREN’s Booxs. By A. 
Leslie Webber. Illustrated in color. McLoughlin Broth- 
ers, Inc., Springfield, Mass. $0.15. 


constitutes the right book for a child will be 


clarified by this 
account of pilo- 
neering in the 
making of chil- 
dren’s books for 
a century. It 
includes the 
story of devel- 
opment in A- 
merican  print- 
ing and binding 
story leaflets 
intoa semblance 
of books for 
children and the 
final achieve- 
ment of invent- 
ing and perfect- 
ing the zine 
plate by means 
of which color 
printing could 
be used in illus- 
tration. As all 
accountsof prog- 
ress are the 
stories of indi- 
vidual service 
and inventive 
power, “One 
Hundred Years 
of Children’s 
Books”’ tells us 
of the early 
printed paper 
dolls, toy  sol- 
diers and card- 
board furniture 
to be cut out, 
through which 
the art of mak- 
ing colored pic- 
ture books for 
young children 
was envisioned 
and achieved. 
“Moral Stories” 
for the young 
were launched 
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Laura Scott, Harrison Cady and Clara Burd 
because of the development in manufacturing 


: which has made possible beautiful first books for 
6 Beni present thought being given to what children. Ours is a mechanical age; we are 


In American Childhood 
for June 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN THE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 


The Assistant Supervisor of Rural Schools, North 
Carolina, Hattie S. Parrott, tells how to initiate an 
activity program in the one-room school. This is one 
of the most important articles of our rural school 
series. 


NEW METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


Arthur I. Gates, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
is known wherever primary reading is taught scien- 
tifically, has written for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD his 
recent investigations in this subject. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 
AT VASSAR COLLEGE 


Frank Howard Richardson, physician and author, 
writes of this newly inaugurated nursery school de- 


partment and accompanying parental education 
course. 


1 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


“Art in Childhood,” by Louise D. Tessin, with 
many full page illustrations. 


Vacation Stories. The School Journey. 
Summer Reading Clubs. 


thinking in terms of machinery and automatic 


processes. A 
history of the 
manufacturing 
of chiid happi- 
ness as bound 
between colored 
book covers 
thus takes on 
peculiar timeli- 
ness and in- 
terest. 

TINKLING TUNES 
WITH RHYMES 
AND Rungs. By 
Jean Taylor. 31 
pages. Published 
by E. W. Wilcox, 
8 West 47th Street. 
New York. $1.50. 
EAN TAY- 
LOR is a mu- 

sician. When 

she is in New 

York she occu- 

ples an apart- 

ment that make- 
her piano com- 
fortable and 
where,therefore, 
she can live and 
work with the 
plano from 
morning until 
night. She 
studiesfrequent- 
ly in Europe 
and one of her 
best known 
teachers was the 
great Ysaye. 
There is a pres- 
ent need for 
music for chil- 
dren; the word 
music is used 
advisedly be- 
cause so much 
of the song and 
instrumental 
material we offer 


and later submerged in the fine imagination them is not musical. Miss Taylor’s reputation 


inf art and writing for boys and girls of Palmer 


in the kindergarten-primary field in voice culture 


Cox and Howard Pyle. Today the picture book and rhythm appreciation is established so her 


of the home, nursery school and primary-grade 
browsing table glows with the color of Janet 


latest collection of small songs and orchestrations 
for juvenile symphony instruments is more 
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than welcomed; it is immediately accepted. 
“Tinkling Tunes” is a complete collection for 
the teacher or mother who wishes to begin the 
child’s musical education in spite of not being 
expertly trained herself. The songs are those 
beloved ones of the nursery, ‘‘Blow, Wind, Blow,”’ 
“Three Blind Mice,” ‘“Cock-A-Doodle Doo” and 
the rest; but the composer helps us hear the song 
of the wind and the pattering feet of mice; one 
may really crow in the song of chanticleer. In 
her compositions for toy instruments Miss Taylor 
offers us something basic and at the same time 
progressively modern in child music. She has 


studied the relation of the drum, sand blocks, 


tambourine and triangle to the development of 
primitive music. Thus the small persons who 
interpret these marches and dances may ‘“‘shuffle”’ 
to the measures for the sand blocks, hear old 
tom-toms in the drum, the sound of all the bells 
through all the ages in the triangle and dance with 
Spanish charm to the tambourine. This is the 
logic as well as the art of school music. 


Dorcas DoInGs. 
Illustrated. 
$0.60. 


“THE Doreas Society of Hollis and Buxton, 
Maine, has been at work for village better- 
ment through community co-operation for thirty 
years. It aroused, under the leadership of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, more 
than ordinary outside interest as a type of the 
spirit of the kindergarten expressed in neighbor- 
liness. Miss Smith quotes from her sister’s 
description of the Society: 

“We have worked together to make our little 
corner of the great universe a pleasanter place in 
which to liveand so we know not only oneanother’s 
joys and sorrows, but one another’s cares and 
burdens, economies, hopes and anxieties. We 
need greater public spirit and ‘togetherness’ in 
village life. Our smaller hamlets must bestir 
themselves, for we cannot make a great and 
prosperous state out of abandoned farms or 
stagnant towns, from which our young people 
depart in order to secure elsewhere greater 
opportunities for advancement.” 

This spirit applies to all American life, and the 
little pamphlet which records the doings and 
growth of the Dorcas Society has implications 
for every other state. 


By Nora Archibald Smith. 35 pages. 
Secretary Dorcas Society, Bar Mills, Maine. 


An IntrRopucTION TO EpuUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS. 
By Norman Fenton, Ph.D., and Dean A. Worcester, 
Ph.D. 149 pages. Ginnand Company, Boston. $1.40. 


‘THE number and recognized value of educa- 
tional measurements at the present time give a 
work-on the subject an immediate contact with 


institutions of teacher-training and the classroom 
teacher. The present work omits much which 
the person in charge of an extensive testing pro- 
gram or research director should know, but this is 
a purposed treatment of the subject. The book 
is written in simple form for practical value in 
classroom activities and community contacts 
with the child with whom we need to become 
better acquainted. 

In simple and easily comprehended form, the 
practical essence of all the more recent contribu- 
tions to educational measurements is given. 
Specific examples are used to present tests of real 
school usefulness. The earlier chapters give 
instruction in various aspects of tests and meas- 
urements which have been found fruitful in 
bringing about a better understanding of the 
work of individual children. The last chapter 
brings together related information in child study. 
The book has grown from a syllabus which has 
been used for several years in teacher-training 
classes. It is the author’s hope that this survey 
of the child’s personality will help to re-unite his 
various qualities in the mind of the teacher so 
that he will be considered not merely in terms of 
statistics, but that rather such varied factors as 
home background, emotional attitudes, interests 
at home and in the community shall be brought 
together and looked upon as the important back- 
ground for these more technical descriptive 
devices. A careful reading of the text would seem 
to point to the realization of this aim. 


Tue Sarety Hitt or Heattu. My Howse or 
HeauttH. By Jessie L. Lummis and Williedell Schawe. 
Illustrated in color. 90 and 136 pages. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. $0.68 and $0.72. 


THE SUNSHINE ScHoot. By J. Mace Andress and Mabel 
C. Bragg. Illustrated in color. 185 pages. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. $0.72. 


UPPLEMENTARY reading in the special 

subjects of the curriculum is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. ‘Stories of home and community 
activities, of plays and games, and particularly 
beginning books in health are offered to us from 
the experience of specialists in their various sub- 
jects. Three new titles in health teaching are 
now available for the teacher who was waiting for 
and the child who needs them. In each the 
message is subordinated to the story interest so 
that the vital contact of interest shall not be lack- 
ing. The primary child is a small egotist, natur- 
ally engrossed in himself and his personal reac- 
tions to home and school activities. The health 
story, if well told, will make a lasting impression 
upon his habits at the period when impressions 
are most easily accepted. 

“The Safety Hill of Health,” is for the first 
grade. It deals mainly with proper weight 
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through the stories of two boys and their friends of 
Safety Hill. “Building My House of Health,” 
the second book, contains stories covering various 
everyday affairs concerned with the building of 
a healthy body. ‘“The Sunshine School” comes 
to us from the experience of J. Mace Andress, 
Lecturer on Health Education, Boston University, 
and the Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Newton, Massachusetts, Mabel C. Bragg. Its 
theme is unique, the story of a health school 
presenting a conception of a modern primary 
school operating under conditions most favorable 


for mental and physical growth. Even the . 


illustrations picture children’s activities taken 
from actual practice. The child who loves to 
“play school,” as every child does, will find here 
easy and fruitful reading. 


A Day wirH Betty ANNE. 
Illustrated. 92 pages. 
$1.50. 

6 Gaon preface to this addition to the publishers’ 

nursery series explains that the author, who 
ig an understanding mother, wrote the short, 
everyday tales that fill the book because of the 

dearth of suitable preschool stories. There is a 

need for such short, simply told stories of child 

life theme not only in the home but for the bookshelf 
of the nursery school. Thespan ofthe little child’s 
interest in story-telling is no more than five 
minutes; Laura Richards was our first author of 
childhood to recognize this fact and offer ‘Five 

Minute Stories.” Mrs. Baruch follows Mrs. 

Richards’ plan so far as length is concerned and 

keeps her story themes within the limits of the 

experience and activities of today’s child. 
The book follows Betty Anne’s day from day- 


By Dorothy W. Baruch. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 


DECORATIONS for the SCHOOLROOM |; 
Saves the Busy Teacher Time and Trouble 


to do. 


EDUCATIONAL 


234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


CHILDHOOD 


Teachers have every minute filled with work and care, and yet there is always one more task 
Decorations for the Schoolroom will prove a real time saver, with its many helpful 
, posters, cut-outs, stand-ups, calendars, border designs, etc., besides various designs appropriate 
to the several holidays and seasons 


> Price, $1.00 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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break through morning play, when the sun 
shines overhead, afternoon to evening. The 
vocabulary is good and readable. The introduc- 
tion, telling the mother or teacher how to make 
artistic use of gesture and read aloud with effect, 
is one of the valuable points which recommend the 
book. 


A GuIpE To LITERATURE FOR CHARACTER TRAINING. VOL. 
I. Farry Tate, MytH AND LEGEND. By Edwin D. Star- 
buck and Frank K. Shuttleworth. 389 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 


HIS volume is an evaluation of hundreds of 

stories with their sources for guiding child 
behavior as well as developing them in literary 
appreciation. The project had its inception in 
connection with the Iowa Plan of Character 
Education. Some years ago the Character Edu- 
cation Institute at Washington, D. C., offered a 
prize of twenty thousand dollars for the best 
statement of methods of character training in the 
public schools. Twenty-six states submitted 
ideas, the one prepared by the Iowa committee 
winning the prize. The “method” propounded 
by the prize plan resulted in this book and the 
companion volumes which will follow. 

What constitutes good literature for children 
and where shall we find it? The committee that 
formulated the Iowa Plan worked through three 
years to answer this question and prepare a 
classified guide to the best story selections. At 
the end of the three years it appeared that more 
solid foundations, slowly and carefully built, were 
needed, so the Institute of Character Research 
was established at the University of Iowa and 
three years of fresh insight were put into the 
literature study. Each story was judged by eight 


2510 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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standards,—organic unity, right craftsmanship, 
emotional tone, effectiveness, artistry in appeal, 
truth, refinement of the fundamental human 
attitudes and proper orientation. There were 
additional tests for vocabulary and appeal in 
grading the stories for different levels. The 
result is comprehensive and authoritative. 

Introductory chapters describe the art of 
story-telling and how to use the Guide. There is 
a Book List and a Situations List for grades one 
to twelve. The latter includes such child life 
situations as courage, achievement, danger, 
authority, duty, fancy and humor. 
selections by titles and the story appeal refers 
by number to the lists which makes the book 
easily used. It is an important contribution 
to education through the literature that has 
enriched the race down to modern writing for 
children. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. By Emelyn E. 
Gardner, College of the City of Detroit, and Eloise Ramsey, 
Detroit Teachers College. 354 pages. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago. $2.00. 

T= helpful book serves two main purposes: 

it shows how to teach literature to children, 
and it gives a great deal of usable information on 
what literature to teach. The interests of chil- 


An index of - 


CHILDHOOD 


dren at different ages are considered with refer- 
ence to the kind of story material which will be 
found most appealing. Various methods of pres- 
entation are set forth. There are chapters 
devoted to creative effort as a means of self- 
expression and appreciation; to dramatization; 
to folk literature; to poetry; to subject-matter 
books in history, biography, geography, travel, 
nature and science, and to illustrated books. An 
interesting discussion of the historical develop- 
ment of children’s literature is included. 

Nearly one-third of the book is given over to 
valuable bibliographies and lists of books by 
subject. A course of study gives, grade by grade, 
a wealth of suitable stories and poems. This 
feature of the book makes it a real handbook of 
information, valuable alike to the teacher in 
choosing material for her class, and to the librarian 
charged with the best books in the field for the 
school or public library. 


THROUGH THE GaTEWAy. By Florence Brewer Boeckel. 


Illustrated. 118 pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $0.72. 
HIS compilation of stories, poems and 


pageants has a purpose of world peace behind 
its charming presentation of child life in every 


Early ease in writing 


is a great help to the 


progress of the pupil. 


Ease in writing comes soonest to those learning 
to write with 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCIL 


Offer to Teachers: 


The Beginner’s Packet is free to you—send for it to 


. School Bureau—Pencil Sales Dept. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 7 7 JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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part of the earth. “The earth is Everychild’s 
home. No matter where his dwelling is, the 
whole earth, with its blue oceans and green 
fields, is Everychild’s treasure chest and work- 
shop and playroom.” From this ideal the book 
endeavors to help in building up the spirit of 
courageous good will which the author believes 
is necessary if there is to be any rational or 
happy life in a closely related racial consciousness. 
The contents give us “Stories to Read and Tell,” 
“Poems to Read and Learn,” ‘Plays to Act,” 
“Games to Play,” ““What to Do on Special Days” 


and ‘Children’s Prayers” for universal friendli- . 


ness and peace. The desire for which the book 
stands is too great to be encompassed by the 
subject-matter included, but ‘“Through the Gate- 
way” represents a fine effort in education and 
deserves recognition as such. It belongs in our 
growing school program of character training and 
in the playground story hour. 


THE Co-OPERATIVE NurseRY ScHoou. By Ethel Puffer 
. Howes and Dorothea Beach. 74 pages. Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. $0.76. 


THe Nursery as A SoctaL EXPERIMENT. 38 
pages. Institute for the Co-ordination of Women’s Inter- 
ests. Smith College, Northampton, Mass. $0.26. 


UR increasing literature on nursery school 

education will be enriched by these two studies 
of the preschool work of Smith College which 
takes for its point of departure the education of 
mothers through their co-operation in the nursery 
school established by the Institute for the 
Co-ordination of Women’s Interests. This nur- 
sery school of which AMERICAN CHILDHOOD had 
the privilege of publishing the first detailed 
account is now sufficiently developed to be 
beyond the stage of experimental practice. The 
first title listed gives its history, the daily pro- 
gram, equipment, budget and types of similar 
organizations throughout the country which have 
contributed to its policies. ‘The second title 
has to do with community contacts established, 
and contains the addresses delivered at a con- 
ference on the subject held at Smith College in 
June, 1927. 


ScHooL MarcHes AND RuytuMs. By Edna Everett. 61 
pages. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. $0.90. 


Moruer Nature Sones. By Kate Berry Reed and Hen- 
rietta Coughtry Stevenson. Illustrated. 40 pages. Clay- 
ton F. Summy Company, Chicago. $0.50. 


ISS EVERETT’S success in the musical 

education of children is too well known 
for her to need introduction. Her songs and 
rhythms for the child’s interpretation and train- 
ing in musical appreciation are composed 
from her daily kindergarten experience and her 
knowledge of the natural development of chil- 
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A NEW BOOK 
for | By 
Kindergarten— ean 
School—_f 
Home. | | Taylor 


Cover in Three Colors 


Cinkling Tunes win 


Lhymes and Lunes 
NURSERY RHYMES, MARCHES, GAMES, DANCE 
TUNES, TUNES FOR KINDERGARTEN BAND 
Price $1.50 
RHYTHMS for CHILDREN 
By JEAN TAYLOR 
Rhythms and games for the Kinder- 
garten. Price $1.50. 
E. W. WILCOX SONG AND PLAY 
8 West 47th St. By JEAN TAYLOR 
New York Little songs for Kindergarten Children. 
Price $1.50. 


BLOCK BUILDING 


A Practical Guide for Mothers 
and Teachers 


By MARGARET A. TRACE 


How to make all block 
building practical and truly 
educational is told in this 
book, the most complete 
work of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 240 pages, 179 
diagrams of block projects 
and 139 illustrations of 
completed building with 
detailed directions. 

Printed ‘on strong, heavy paper and durably 
bound in Buckram Cloth. 


Price $3.50 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK 


BLOCK BUILDING 


1ICAL GULDE POR 
CHERS 


A PRAC 
AOTHERS TEA 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


BABY BETTY 


Seat Work for Beginners 


A seat work which offers a real oppor- 
tunity for much initiative 
and pupil activity. 


8343 A set of twenty cards size 3x 5%, 
one bearing a picture of Baby Betty, one a 
picture of Billy Boy and the others with 
pictures of articles, many of them in color, 
of clothing and toys associated with these 
two characters. Each card contains three 
sentences relating to the picture it bears. 
The sentences are cut apart and the equiv- 
alent of two cards with two related pictures 
given to a pupil to be properly assembled. 
As the children work with their cards the 
sentences will be fixed in memory and the 
single words will also be recognized. 


BILLY BOY 


Seat Work for Beginners 


8344 Similar in size and general character 
as the Baby Betty Seat Work described 
above, except that all cards are printed in 


black. 


Many other attractive seat work items 
in our complete catalog. 
Write for it. 


THOMAS CHARLES CoO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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dren’s voices and pantomime. One of the quali- 
ties of appeal of ‘‘School Marches and Rhythms” 
is the simplicity of the music; even the slightly 
trained teacher or mother should be able to exe- 
cute the rhythms satisfactorily. They will be 
found suitable for the grades, the gymnasium 
and auditorium work as well as the kindergarten. 
Among the rhythmic plays and interpretive 
dances are “Springtime Processional,” “On the 
Stage,” ‘“The Parade,” ‘‘Hero March,” “Out for 
a Walk,” “The Aeroplane,” Boating,” “Swing- 
ing,” and ‘Ball Bouncing.” 

“Mother Nature Songs” contains some twenty 
outdoor poem stories set to tuneful accompani- 
ments for children who love the dandelion seed 
airships, gay daffodils, the opening of a rosebud 
and all the other magic of the seasons in garden 
and field. The songs are as adaptable to home as 
school use, being short, of suitable range for the 
child voice and gay in motif. 


The Typewriter in Child Education 


Learning to write is a tremendous task for the 
young child. The average parent is apt to forget 
this, but teachers have long recognized the strain 
which longhand or cursive writing places upon 
children at an age before they have developed 
the faculty of co-ordinating mental and muscular 
action. 

Present-day interest in manuscript writing 
and its introduction in progressive schools, is an 
attempt to do away with one of the most serious 
difficulties of child education, that of translating 
the already familiar printed language into the 
written script. Professor Patty Smith Hill, in 
the introduction to Marjorie Wise’s book “‘Manu- 
script Writing,” says, ‘“With beginners time and 
effort are reduced through the use of one alphabet 
which will suffice for both reading and writing. 
Not only are time and effort saved, but greater 
accuracy in spelling is gained when the mental 
image of the written word is practically the 
same as the printed form.”’ 

There is an increasing realization of the value 
of the typweriter in child education. The Royal 
Typewriter Company is proposing an intensive 
educational campaign on the subject. Progres- 
sive schools have shown a marked interest in this 
new method, which combines scientific theory 
with common sense. 


Are You Going to Europe? 


A summer session at Oxford University exclu- 
sively for American students is under considera- 
tion, and a survey will be made to determine 
whether the response from the United States 
will warrant the expense involved in organizing 
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appropriate courses. A Cleveland newspaper 
has offered a scholarship of $500 should the 
response from school people justify the under- 
taking. 

Geneva, with its increasing number of inter- 
national schools, one of them having already 
established a large library of educational science 
and an extensive contact with educators in almost 
every country, is the logical spot for the now 
established ‘International Bureau of Educa- 
tion.”” Working as it does in co-operation with 
the League of Nations, the International Labor 
Bureau, and in the same spirit of impartiality. 
in all national, political, religious, or philosophical 
differences, the I. B. E. tries to co-ordinate effort 
and prevent overlapping of work. It does not 
dictate a uniform policy or try to impose any 
standard of education; on the contrary it 
endeavors to promote the full development of 
the national genius of each people. 

In spite of its broad scope and high ideal, the 
Bureau has begun its work essentially in the 
practical field. It has gathered, from many 
sources, all the data pertaining to elementary 
and secondary education which is available. 
Through its members and correspondents in 
fifty-six countries, it keeps in touch with develop- 
ments in education and sends out, this news 
through its ‘“‘Quarterly Bulletin’ in French, 
German and English, parts of which Bulletin are 
reproduced in educational publications in four or 
five other languages. 

The I. B. E. is much interested in child psy- 
chology, and has initiated or encouraged several 
pieces of research in this field. It is now making 
an inquiry as to the conditions relating to the 
compulsory education of children twelve to 
fourteen years of age in all countries, also one 
on Parent-Teacher Associations and child study 
groups in Europe. It has already made a survey 
of international correspondence between school 
children, and held a very interesting exhibition 
of history, geography and civics.- text-books, 
written with the new international outlook. A 
bibliography of these books has been circulated 
in French, German and English. 


Nature Guiding 


The ‘‘Nature Guide School” of Western 
Reserve University and the Cleveland School of 
Education announces summer courses from June 
16 to July 28. The school has been opened 
because of the demand of teachers and nature 
leaders for practical field experience. Although 
it is primarily for Clcveland public school 
teachers, many will enroll from outside the city 
and state. At present the demand for nature 
leaders is greater than the supply. There is 
opportunity for nature work in summer camps, 
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WANTED: 


§o near the Ocean its called 
Che Breakers 


§o modern in equipment and 
well condu itis known as 
one of the Worlds finest Hotels 


plan a Sojourn by the Sea and visit 


Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 
JOEL HILLMAN JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
President Vice President & Manager 


“A Distinguished Contribution to the 
Poetic Life of Childhood.” 


Compiled by 


JOSEPHINE 


Introduction by 


PRICE $1.75 


Poems for the Children’s Hour 


BOOK forthe appreciation of children, not one 
whose pages the adult will have to interpret and 
adapt in order to form a taste for poetry in the 

early years. Each poem included is short and its sub- 
ject-matter is that of childhood. The child will learn 


‘the verses naturally and make them a part of his life 


because he loves them. 

They are classified and grouped under fourteen sub- 
ject headings covering a wide range of child interests, 
and representing the work of best known poets, from 


Shakespeare to Walter D. La Mare. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Representatives to Solicit Subscrip- 
tions for 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Highest Commission Paid 


Write for Details 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD ‘“SRINGFIELD. 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


‘THE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 

ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME’”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 


We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers — 
(many have been with us over [¢ 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 


Every pair of the several 


hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and f Hf 


they will hold their ( ) 


cutting edge. 
Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


The Last Word in Dustless Crayons 


STANDARD OMEGA 
CRAYONS 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 
ALWAYS ; to meet the require- 


ments of the most 


RELIABLE 


=_ 
= 


The difference is in its manufacture. It is free from grit, 
smooth writing, even marking, and economical. 
We desire you to prove it to your own satisfaction— 
send for a few samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 
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on the playground, and in our national and state 
parks. This school prepares for such service. 
Teachers will find summer nature work profitable 
both financially and professionally. An unusual 
opportunity is presented for enriching the school 
program. 

Back Issue Wanted 


If one of our readers has a copy of The Kinder- 
garten and First Grade for September, 1925, 
please communicate with AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
Editorial Rooms, 120 East 16th Street, New 
York City. This back number is needed for a 


‘public library file. 


The Playground in Saving Child Life 
(Continued from page 8) 


‘The influence of the Club has not been confined 
entirely to the Zoo. As the townspeople became 
more interested in the Park, a large outdoor swim- 
ming pool was constructed, an eighteen-hole golf 
course laid out and aclub house built. The children 
feel that by attracting public interest to the Park, 
they have been instrumental in obtaining the later 
developments, and by directing attention to the for- 
merly unappreciated possibilities, they have accom- 
plished something really worth while. It is 
difficult to anticipate just what effect this training 
and experience will have on the growing 
generation, but it is safe to assume that the 
civic interest and unselfish effort evidenced by 
this juvenile organization must have a permanent 
influence on the members as they enter the greater 
duties of their lives.”’ : 

PLAYGROUND developments are individual; the 
recreation leaders adapt their playground activi- 
ties to the needs of the community. Detroit, 
through the Board of Health, conducts a Mother 
Goose Village as a summer camp for children from 
the public schools who have been exposed to tuber- 
culosis or are underweight. Careful examination, 
good food, dental treatment, sun baths, and an 
environment of make-believe created by the toy 
buildings, diminutive furniture and plaster casts 
of story-book characters that equip the camp com- 
bine to send these children back to school with an 
average gain in weight that means their complete 
recovery. In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the play- 
grounds make enough scrapbooks during the sum- 
mer vacations to supply the welfare organizations 
of the city and send a quantity abroad for Junior 
Red Cross work. The city homes supply the ma- 
terials—illustrated magazines, birthday and holi- 
day cards, jokes and clipped children’s stories. An 
appeal for this scrapbook drive is made through 
the local papers and the Recreation Commission 
calls at individual homes for the packages of ma- 
terial. Dayton, Ohio, provides playground activ- 
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ity for younger children. An annual Field Day 
for children under seven years of age is conducted. 
The supervisor of recreation sends us a list of 
events successful and possible with the kinder- 
garten and first-grade child: 


Kiddie Car Race, 50 feet, under 4 years. 

Auto Car Race, 50 feet, under 6 years. 

Velocipede Race, 50 feet, under 6 years. 

Girls’ Dash, 50 feet, under 6 years. 

Boys’ Dash, 50 feet, under 6 years. 

Soft Ball Throw for Distance, under 6 years. 

Doll Making, Stocking Dolls or Other Kinds, 
under 7 years. 

“Simon Says,” girls under 7 years. 

Sand Building, under 7 years. 

Peanut Hunt, under 5 years. 


A local savings bank contributes two-dollar 
prizes for each child finishing in the first place and 
one-dollar prizes for the children finishing second. 

It would seem that the measure of child-life sav- 
ing through organized community effort is keep- 
In the year 1926 for 
which *figures are available as this article goes to 
press 732 new play areas were opened for the first 
time. There were 8,625 play leaders shepherding 
without pay their flocks of vacationing children. 
Almost twenty million dollars was spent for pub- 
lic recreation during that year. We may assume 
that these figures are materially increased at the 
present time. 


*From the research of ‘‘The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America.”’ 


Language for Childhood 
(Continued from page 13) 


3B 
Errors. 
It is me for it is J. 
Those involving the verbs give and begin. 


Mispronunciation. 
Adding ¢ to ed endings, as looket. 


Composition Points. 
Continue first and second grade points. 
Ability to talk from an outline of four headings. 
Avoidance of unnecessary words, such as why, 
now, well, say, listen. 
Consciously adding to vocabulary from a 
number of sources. 


Written Composition. 
Ability to write a four or five sentence com- 
position correctly. 
Use of abbreviations, Mr., Mrs., Dr. 


Comma after names when addressing a person, - 


as ‘‘Alice, come here.” 
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THEY SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 
EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE A COLLECTION OF THEM 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


“Can't You Talk?” 
Holmes 


A Helping Hand Girl with Apple 
Renouf Greuze 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 for Children, or 25 pictures 
of Kittens, Dog, Horses, etc. Size 544x8. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


Size 22x28, including the margin. 
$1.00 Each 


BIRD PICTURES IN 
NATURAL COLORS 


Also Flowers, Insects, Miner- 
als, ete. 7x9. 


or two or more; 
Three Cents $1.25 for one. 
Each for 20 or more. Send $1.00 


for 83 Common Birds with a very 


Send $2.00 for A Helping Hand 
and “Can’t You Talk?” 

Hand colored, same size, $1.50 
each for two or more; $2.00 for 


brief description of each. “aa. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
Catalogues 64-page Catalogue of 2250 pictures. 


‘he Perr Pictures © Box 32, MALDEN, MASS: 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


COLOR MINIATURES 


Pictures Every Child Should Know 
214 SUBJECTS 


Price, each, 3 cts. In quantity, 2 cts. 


A distinctive collection of painting masterpieces carefully selected | 
and reproduced in miniature size (average 3!4 x 4'4 inches). 
An accurate conception of the original painting is offered to the 
child by the use of faithful color. To study one of these prints is to 
know the original. On each print the title and name of the artist is 
indicated. 


Picture Study Manual (Illustrated) by F.H. Collins, - - - - - $1.00 


Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints—Free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 
424 Madison Ave. 


Individual Loose-leaf Picture Study Texts, by T. M. Dillaway, 2 cts. per sheet 
New York City 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


ment of Kindergartén-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 
19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 

Revised Edition in preparation. 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


i 
A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- | 
| 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First 
Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 

Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum; Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 

Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 


First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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3A 
Errors. 
Those involving the verbs teach and take. 
Wrong use of preposition by, as go by me for 
go with me. 
Mispronunciation. 
Mines for mine. 
Peoples for people, ete. 
Composition Points. 
Continuation of 3B points. 
Making first sentence tell what child is talk- 
ing about. 
Written Composition. 
Same as 3B. 
Indentation of one paragraph compositions. 


The Adventure of the First Book 
(Continued from page 17) 
type tests, by filling in blanks correctly, by 
one-word answer to questions or by choosing 
the word among four or five others that gives 
the correct answer to a given question. 


By the time the pupil is ready to enter the 


fourth grade he should have a fair mastery 
of the mechanics of reading evidenced by his 
ability to read silently with absorbed interest 
page after page of material at his level of diffi- 
culty. He should have enough ability to pro- 
nounce correctly and enunciate clearly the words 
of the printed page, and be able to read orally 
to an audience with some dramatic effect and 
with ease and fluency. He should have power 
to attack and master new words; to get neces- 
sary information from printed material; to 
use a book carefully and intelligently; and to 
have the habit of using a library shelf with some 
skill. 

If the work of the intermediate grades con- 
tinues to strengthen these habits and skills and 
foster the necessary additional ones, the result 
should be a group of boys and girls who read 
with round-eyed wonder and delight, all kinds 
of books, books dealing with physical nature, 
and with social nature, books making an imag- 
inative background and books making a spirit- 
ual appeal. 


What Do Numbers Mean to First Grade 
Children? 


(Continued from page 19) 
two more than 10, two less than 14. Twelve is 
one-half of 24, one-third of 36. Twelve is two 
times six, six times two, four times three. Twelve 
is three-fourths of 16, two-thirds of 18, two-fifths 
of 30. Twelve is one dozen and one-twelfth of a 
gross. ‘Twelve is the square root of 144, the cube 
root of 1728, the fourth root of 20,736. Twelve is 
the approximate square of 3.464, the approxi- 
mate cube of 2.289. Twelve is the reciprocal of 
0.8 1/3. Twelve is the logarithm of: 1,000,000- 
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000,000. And twelve hasmany 
other meanings. 

What the parent and the teach- 
er should understand is that one 
does not acquire a perfect con- 
cept of a number in a year or a 
dozen years. It is an evolution- 
ary process, and the processes of 
evolution are slow. We cannot 
expect children to come into a 
full understanding of number 
meanings all at once, but we can 
expect the teacher to provide day 
by day educational experiences 
which shall broaden and deepen 
the children’s growing concepts 
of number. 

As concepts of number unfold 
and grow toward maturity, strik- 
ing individual variations will 
probably have been anticipated 
as the teacher has become better 
acquainted with the pupils and 
has seen their reactions in situa- 
tions other than those involving 
number. But individual differ- 
ences in number ability do not 
always correspond closely 
to individual differences 
in abilities of other types. 
To discover the nature and extent 
of the individual differences in a 
group of children as regards num- 
ber, one must have many close 
contacts with each of these chil- 
dren and must observe in great 
detail and on frequent occasions 
each child’s responses to various 
kinds of number situations. 

Summarizing, we have seen 
that both parents and teachers 
often give the child more credit 
than he is due as regards his 
understanding of number; that 
the words which the young child 
uses frequently may carry little 
or no meaning to him; that we 
might teach better if we would 
give more attention to meaning- 
ful experiences and less attention 
to rote reciting; that valuable 
use can be made of comparison 
as a means of enlarging number 
concepts and making the tran- 
sition to more formal work in 
arithmetic; and that number 


concepts grow slowly, requiring 
frequently many years before 
they reach maturity. 


I would 
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not leave the impression, how- 
ever, that adults, particularly 
teachers, never underestimate 
the child’s understanding of 
number. The out-of-school ex- 
periences of children, especially 
their preschool experiences, have 
resulted in concepts of number 
which are not always fully 
appreciated. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that the child’s difficulty 
lies not so much in the inade- 
quacy of his.experiences as in 
the rigidity and formality of the 
program of number instruction 
to which we subject him in 
school. It seems to me that we 
are more often guilty of over- 
estimating the child’s grasp of 
number than of underestimating 
it, but that both conditions fre- 
quently occur cannot be denied. 

The sum of the whole matter 
is that we need to study children 
to the point where we know the 
extent to which experiences are 
realities to them. There is no 
other way to plan a defensible 
program of instruction in num- 
ber. 


The Maypole 
(Continued from page 26) 

Either the ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ 

dance in “Rhythms and Dances,” 

by La Salle, or the well-known 

‘““Klappdans” may be used. At 

the end of the dance the Leaf 

Boy and Juniper Berry curl up 

on the ground at either side of the 

hedge.) 

Corn Moruer (runs in with 
a gliding rhythm from behind the 
hedge, and looks inquiringly at 
the ground and sky): 

‘Send thou us a still small rain, 
That the fields may fruitful be 
And vines in blossom we may 

see; 


That the grain be full and 
sound, 

And wealthy grow the folks 
around.”’ 


—Old Greek Chant to the Corn 

(The Corn Mother glides up 
and down imaginary furrows scat- 
tering seed. Such music as Cho- 
pin’s “Raindrop Prelude,’ the 
“Chanson Triste” by Tschaikow- 


HOW 


ARE YOU 


PRESENTING YOUR 
HEALTH 
LESSONS 


| 


is for Drinking— 

D Six glasses a day— 
@ Of pure sparkling water, 
If well you would stay. 


is for Fruits 
To be eaten each day; 


lal They regulate habits 


And keep sickness away. 


The HEALTH POSTER ALPHABET, in 
color, will make your Jessons on health 
vivid in the minds of your children and 
impress upon them in a pleasant way the 
value of all the health habits. There are 
twenty-six clever posters in beautiful col- 
or, which illustrate all of the health habits 
from the child’s viewpoint. Childlike 
rhymes, easy to learn, explain the health 
habits below each poster. A four-pagein- 
struction sheet gives projects for each let- 
terin the alphabet. Directions include a 
health program for a parent-teachers’ 
meeting, as well as many other imporiant 
phases of the teaching of health. Size 6x 
9,in an attractive folder. $1.00 postpaid. 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. A., 
736 West 173d St., New York City. 


Please send me.................. set(s) of the 
HEALTH POSTER ALPHABET. Price 
$1.00 each. I inclose 


Please PRINT name and address 
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Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one part with another 
without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs — is achieved by the use of 


The Trace Building 
Blocks 


DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 
( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully 

graded on the inch basis, every block 

perfectly formed of clean maple wood; 

this set of blocks is unsurpassed for 

efficient group building in kindergarten 
or primary school. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PREPARE NOW FOR MUSIC WEEK 


SONG-O-PHONE 


Pupils need not be musicians to play the 
SONG-O-PHONE. They play immediately 
—nostudy—no practice. [ftheycan hum 
atune, fine orchestral effects can be produced 
with these wonder instruments. Hundreds 
of successful pupi) bands, playing SONG-O- 
PHONES entirely, attest to the popularity 
of these quickly-played cornets, saxophones, 
trombones, bugles, etc. The children will 
enjoy it — you will find it an excellent means of develop- 
ing their musical sense. Plan now to form a SONG- 
O-PHONE pupils’ band. Write fer catalog of SONG-O- 
PHONES today — inexpensive — 70c to 86.00. 


THE SONOPHONE CO., S48 WytheAve., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Dept C. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for ae years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducationip 
the principal cities. Bend tl. 
ustrated catalog ana 
on rol 
blackbo «rd: 


crayons, crayon holde: 
ack board p!ate f 


NEW YORE SILICAT.. BOOKBLATECO, 
90-22-24 Vesey 


Dew York, 


TEACHERS—Add to Your Income 
by securing subscriptions to 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Every mother of a small child is a poten- 
tial subscriber. Liberal commissions are 

paid. Write for details. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Springfield, Mass. 
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sky, or “The Death of Ase’’ by 
Grieg, will inspire the sweeping 
rhythm needed for this interpre- 
tive dance. Presently the mis- 
chievous Fauns and the graceful 
Dryads, one by one, slip from the 
forest and follow the Corn Wo- 
man in her planting.) 


FAUNS AND DRYADs: 
“In the merry, merry spring- 
time, 
When the apple blossoms blow, 
Oh, that’s the time for planting 
seeds, 
For that’s the time they grow, 
they grow. 


“So here’s one for the blackbird, 
And one for the crow, 
One for the cutworm, 
And three for to grow, 


And three, and three for to 
grow.” 
—QOld Corn Planting Song 


(One by one the Fauns and 
Dryads go back to their trees and 
the Corn Woman is left alone. 
She discovers a flower upon the 
ground that the Straw Man tried 
to kill. She kneels beside it cov- 
ering it tenderly with her hands. 
Then she rises and stretches her 
hands to the sky.) 


Corn MOTHER: 
“Dear May, we bid you wel- 


come, 

Green Grass we bid you wel- 
come.” 

(While the Corn Mother is 


speaking May Rose appears where 
the growing blossom was. Corn 
Mother turns and sees her. The 
Fauns and Dryads run out and 
circle curiously about her.) 


Fauns AND Dryaps (as they 
dance in a circle about May 
Rose): 

“Little May Rose, turn round 
three times, 

Let us look at you round and 

round! 
Rose of the May, come to the 
greenwood away, 
We will be merry all. 
So we go from the May to the 
roses.” 
—Old French Maying Rhyme 


(The circle opens, and May 
Rose dances alone. Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Sleeping Beauty” waltz or 
one of the Strauss waltzes may be 
the music she interprets. The 
Fauns and Dryads may form the 
chorus in this dance. If desired 
the singing game, ‘‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty” in ‘Dramatic Games and 
Dances,” by Crawford, may be 
used as the motif for May Rose, 
the Leaf Boy playing the prince 
and Juniper Berry the fairy. At 
the end of this music the Corn 
Mother comes to the front of the 
stage.) 


Corn MOTHER: 


“The King and Queen of May 
Are coming this way 
And all their company. 
Throw flowers in the street 
Beneath the dancing feet 
Of all the company. 
They bring the lovely tree 
With ribbons fair to see. 
Oh, welcome company.” 

—May Day Festival Book 


(The Peasant children appear 
and lead the Boy and Girl of To- 
day to the front of the stage where 
they dress them in gilt paper 
crowns. During this action the 
Fauns and Dryads scatter flowers 
about and move away the hedge 
disclosing the Maypole with its 
ribbon streamers. Juniper Berry 
changes the dream May basket for 
one containing all the things the 
Boy wanted to give the Girl, and 
the Leaf Boy leads the King and 
Queen of the May to their throne, 
the seat beside the cottage door. All 
the Players dance around the 
Maypole and play such well- 
known folk games as, “Here We 
Go Gathering Nuts in May,” 
“On the Bridge of Avignon,” 
“Did You Ever See a Lassie,” 
and “The Chimes of Dunkirk.” 


Tue Puay Enps. 


Pre-Primary Number 
(Continued from page 44) 


After having much practice of 
this sort they discover their own 
number tables and we write them 
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down. Some day we let them 
each have a cup, a pint bowl, a 
milk bottle, a gallon jug. When 
they have “slopped around” 
enough (ourchildren wearsmocks) 
we tell them the cup holds a gill, 
the bowl a pint, the milk bottle 
a quart, the jug a gallon and we 
let them learn by measuring that 
four gills make a pint, two pints 
make a quart, four quarts make 
a gallon. 

Some children learn to tell time 
before they are five, but unless 
they show a keen desire for this 
we do not force it upon them. 
However, there areso many inter- 
esting stories, rhymes and finger 
plays connected with the clock 
that it is a fascinating study. 
There is a sun dial in the neigh- 
borhood which we love to visit. 
And we have an hour glass at the 
studio. Wetellthe story of King 
Alfred’s clock. 

Our third year children read the 
book entitled ‘“Number Stories of 
the Long Ago” by David Eugene 
Smith. Iquotefrom the preface: 

“The story of our numbers, 
of the world’s attempts to count, 
of the many experiments in 
writing numerals, and of the 
difficulties encountered through 
the ages in performing our every- 
day computations, all this is so 
interwoven with the history of 
humanity as to have an interest 
for every thinking person. As 
the world has grown, so the work 
with numbers has grown; when 
the world has faced the mysteries 
of the universe, numbers have 
assisted in solving its problems; 
when commerce and science have 
shown new needs in computation, 
arithmetic has always been ready 
to lend a hand. The history of 
mathematics is no small part of 

the history of civilization. 
There are the stories that were 
told in the crisp autumn evenings, 
the Story-Teller sitting by the 
fire that burned in the great fire- 
place in the cottage by the sea. 
These are the stories as he told 
them to the Tease and the rest 
of the circle of friends known as 
the Crowd. Sitting by the fire 
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and listening to the stories, in 
the lights and shadows of the 
dancing flames they could see the 
forms of Ching and Lugal and 
all the rest with their curious 
dress of long ago. 

Night after night he told these 
tales of theages past, stories un- 
like the make-believes they had 
often heard, stories of what might 
really have happened when the 
world was young, stories that 
the Crowd said were “different” 
because they told of much that 
was new, much that was curious, 
and much that was interesting. 

So the Crowd learned many 
strange things that have hap- 
pened in Number Land, but 
they learned much more than 
this; for the Story-Teller told 
them much that was interesting 
about the way in which boys and 
girls used to write in centuries 
long past—how Ching wrote on 
palm leaves, and Lugal on 

Perhaps the fact that we read 
these stories sitting on the big 
fur rug before our own grate fire 
makes them seem more realistic. 
Anyway the children love them. 
—BerTHaA Haywarp Hiacains, The 


Children’s Studio, South Manchester, 
Conn. 


As Light as a Feather 
(Continued from page 47) 


So he arrived at Duck’s Leg 
Castle as his brother had. Do 
what he would, he could not get 
into the castle, because it was 
again whirling round and round. 
So he tossed a rock and broke 
another window. Then the 
castle stood still and the Giant 
appeared. Thissecond son chal- 
lenged the Giant, who took him 
to his silver lawn to fight. The 
Giant felt safer on metal than 
grass. Atthe first clash of swords 
the second son’s bladewasbroken. 
Then the Giant lifted him up into 
the air and dropped him down 
so hard that he sank into the 
silver lawn up tohis waist. When 
the second son did not return 
everyone knew he was the Giant’s 
prisoner. 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 


ComPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


— the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harraless! 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 

Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE 
EYES 


Something new and attractive for your 
Paper Construction Work— 


Butterfly Papers 


Made in twe! ve color combinations, each sheet 
with different colored surface front and back. 
Made in three sizes. Send for sample book. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO.., Springfield, Mass. 
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Many months passed and 
the youngest son went to his 
father, the Squire. 

“Dear father, give me your 
blessing, for I wish to go and 
save the Princess and my broth- 
ers,” he said. 

The Squire told him that he, 
an untrained youngster, could not 
hope to succeed where his elder 
brothers had failed. But finally he 
gave the lad an old lame horse, 
a rusty sword, and his blessing. 
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At the edge of the dark forest 
the youngest son met the old 
woman, swaying under an in- 
credible load of fagots. 


“Good morning, granny,” he 
cried cheerfully, ‘““Let me help 
you carry those fagots.” He 
jumped off his horse, tied it to 
a tree, and took the whole load 
of firewood on his back. 


“Thank you kindly,” croaked 
the old woman and hobbled 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF 


THE FOLLOWING STATES: Arisone, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 


ada, 


Oklahoma, Texa 


. Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. 


Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 


New Mexico, 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEORGE M. HENDRY COMPANY, Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


IN THE BETTER 


POSITIONS—Our Field Ete Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS | "AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Px 


D.. MGR DENVER, COLO 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Cnly Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 


Every teacher needs it 


Copyrighted Booklet, ‘ 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”’ 


“Howto Apply and Secure Promo- 
free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 


exceptionally low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


EAGLE NCILCO 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. 


slight pressure. 


Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency 
toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, 


with a lead soft enough to write with 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 


ahead, leading the way to her lit- 
tle hut. The youngest son fol- 
lowed, but his load grew heavier 
and heavier. He swayed un- 
der it like a ship in a gale. 
His back ached, his muscles 
were sore, and he was ready to 
fall when they arrived at the hut. 
Thanking him, the old woman 
gave him a feather: 

“Take this feather, my son; 
you will find it useful when you 
are in trouble,” she said. 

The youngest son could 
not see of what use the 
feather would be to him, yet he 
accepted it politely and with 
thanks. Returning to his horse 
he struck it playfully with the 
feather. To his wonder the old 
beast turned into a fiery steed. He 
touched his rusty old sword with 
the feather and it was changed in- 
to a glittering blade that flashed 
in the sunlight. So he knew that 
the old woman must have been 
a fairy, and he took good care 
not to lose the feather on his 
way. 

He came to Duck’s Leg Castle 
whirling round and round. He 
struck it with the feather 
and it stopped revolving at 
once. The Giant came out, 
very much surprised, for this had 
never happened before. They 
went to do battle on a golden 
lawn, for the Giant felt safer on 
metal than in sunshine. This 
time it was the Giant’s sword 
that broke at the hilt. Nothing 
daunted, he caught the young- 
est son by the waist, lifted him 
high and dropped him down so 
that he sank into the goiden lawn 
up to his knees. But the young- 
ster jumped out quickly, took 
hold of the Giant, lifted him up 
and threw him into the gold up 
to his shoulders. There the Giant 
stuck, himself a. captive. 


Then the youngest son 
freed the Princess and his two 
brothers and took them home. 
There was great rejoicing. The 
youngest son was given the half 
of a Kingdom, but more than 
wealth he treasured the magic 
feather, so light, but so strong. 
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